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How to Destroy Belgium 


5 tue entrance of the United States into the Euro- 
pean war would be the bitterest of calamities 
to Belgium. There is no brighter story to tell of the 
struggle up to now than the saving from starvation of 
this country, so cruelly victimized, and we may feel 
a decent pride that such a service was rendered by 
Americans. It has been not only a marvelous exhibi- 
tion of administrative ability. It has been a triumph 
likewise over constant diplomatic difficulties. 

The whole story of those difficulties, when it can 
be told, will be one of the most exciting chapters in 
an epic tale. Suffice it is to say now that the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium was not put in a 
position to do its work until it was demonstrated con- 
clusively that without its help the population would 
most assuredly starve. Nor would starvation be all. 
Starvation would mean rioting and general rioting 
against German officials would mean more awful 
reprisals than any the war has seen yet. Even with 
us neutral, and with both Germany and Britain eager 
to prove to the United States their concern for the 
Belgium people, this rescue work has been time and 
again within an inch of failure, through tensity of 
emotion and distrust. What chance on earth would 
there be if we became the active enemy of the rulers 
of the land? That Germany will not take food from 
her own population to save the Belgians is as certain 
as it is that she feels every ounce of food is absolute- 
ly necessary at home. Those who have seen women 
and children hanging around the German camps in 
France, hoping for refuse from the soldiers, have had 
ocular proof of the state to which practically all Bel- 
gium would be brought if the reliefs of the Commis- 
sion were cut off. 


Von Bissing 


T MUST be remembered that the control of Bel- 

gium is purely military. The military will not take 
orders from any civil officer in the Empire except the 
emperor. Von Bissing is a kindly man himself, but 
his is the military point of view. He has done some 
kind things for the Belgians, when he thought it could 
be done without military weakness, as where he al- 
lowed them to retain enough horses to keep from ex- 
tinction a breed of horse that can be produced 
nowhere else. When, however, he was besought to 
save a certain unique kind of walnut tree, he would 
not do it. Rifle butts were more necessary just then 
than horses. Although kindhearted he has been ex- 
traordinarily suspicious of the Commission, even in 
peace. The simple-minded way in which he takes ab- 





solutely military control for granted was shown in his 
way of proving that if Germany had not’ invaded Bel- 
gium, England would have done so. “Not to have done 
it would have been a blunder, and the man at the head 
of England’s armies has never been known as a 
blunderer.” The assumption that Lord Kitchener 
would have been the one to decide such a question as 
whether Great Britain would invade a neutral coun- 
try or not is perfectly natural to a German com- 
mander. 


Responsibility 


OR is it exclusively the military mind that takes 
the position that bodes ill for poor Belgium 
if the United States is ever forced into a stand that 
shuts her out from this rescue-work. From the be- 
ginning of the negotiations Germany has persistently 
argued that international law puts no duty on an 
army of occupation to feed the civil population, but 
on the contrary puts on the civil population the obli- 
gation of furnishing supplies to the army. How Ger- 
many means to apply that principle to the forthcom- 
ing Belgium harvest a few more weeks will show to 
the world. Certainly she will be far less likely to 
allow the Belgians to retain it for their own support 
if she is then in trouble with the country whose 
citizens are now managing the relief. Mr. Hoover has 
shown magnificent abilities in every direction—in 
new financial schemes to meet an unexampled situa- 
tion, in organization, in administration, in unflagging 
energy, in presenting his case—but he, his associates, 
and the sympathetic world are enabled to carry on 
the work only because one of the greatest nations has 
not drawn sword. 
The way to destroy what is left of Belgium is to 
go to war. 


The Motive 


ie IS inconceivable that the Berlin government is 
seriously attempting to fool the American people. 
It is more probable that in its evasions and its petti- 
fogging diplomatic methods, unless, as many believe, 
it is trying to force the United States to follow Italy 
into the war, it is but continuing its policy of fooling 
the German people. From the beginning of the war 
the Prussian leaders, through an enslaved press, have 
been teaching Germans that murder, and worse, be- 
cause of necessity, is in the common interest, con- 
cealing what is so plain to other nations: that the 
German war policy is in the interest of imperialism, 
militarist rule, Prussian tyranny, and Hohenzollern 
power. 
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Inevitable 


HEN and in what manner we shall cease to deal 
on friendly terms with Germany is not clear 
at this writing. That our present relations must 
inevitably come to an end most of us now see 
plainly. The reply of the Berlin government to Pres- 
ident Wilson’s note was but an incident in line with 
others. There was little, if any, surprise in it. There 
were a great many people who, though profoundly 
shocked, were not surprised at the Lusitania murders 
any more than they were at the Falaba, Gulflight and 
other incidents. 

The German rulers proclaimed their moral code 
at the beginning of the war. They tried to explain 
away the violation of the neutrality of Belgium and 
the outrages which followed, with the excuse of neces- 
sity. There was some attempt later on to justify bar- 
barism on other grounds, but it was half-hearted and 
ineffectual. Plain morality is a bar to continued 
friendship. 

With this conviction goes the realization that, as 
the world’s greatest neutral nation, the heaviest re- 
sponsibility, our obligation to serve humanity, is 
involved in our efforts to find the way of honor and 
courage. 


Divide et Impera 


T WAS Louis XI who first made famous as a 

statement of principle the policy of dividing in 
order to rule. Mankind has paid heavily for the 
policy. In our day nobody has paid more than the 
inhabitants of the Balkan States. The diplomats of 
all the great powers have been busy keeping these 
countries stirred up and suspicious of one another. 
The mixed conditions of their religions, races, lang- 
uages and traditions of course makes this sort of 
intriguing unusually easy. Their best hope after the 
war is a federation among themselves so strong that 
they will not have to rely much on outside support. 
United, they can work for unity, peace and progress. 
Divided, they will be the victims of bigger nations, 
in the future as in the past. 


Smooth 


VERYBODY knows that the Rockefeller fortune 

was accumulated by ways that were devious | 
enough. Practices that were tolerated by the easier 
business morality of another generation have now 
become criminal as well as immoral. But money is 
power, no matter how it may have been got. And 
power is not to be ignored. 

For a time there were indications that, without 
making the confession of Zaccheus anent restitution, 
the elder Rockefeller was minded to “restore four- 
fold.” There came the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which has done great things for the stricken peoples 
of Europe; the Rockefeller Institute which is doing a 
most beneficient work in the study of disease and | 
their remedies; the Rockefeller Education Board 
which has been a stimulus to the cause of education; 
the Agricultural Demonstration Work, a valuable 
and statesmanlike job. 

With all this, there were many who found them- 
selves unable to ignore either the fact that many 
soiled millions had been poured into the pot from 
which is skimmed the money for these enterprises, 











| or the conviction that underneath there was still 


mental warp and diseased moral fibre. 

There has come now further revelation of the 
Rockefeller attitude toward the Colorado Coal Strike. 
In his testimony before the Congressional Committee 
more than a year ago, Rockefeller, Jr., declared him- 
self ignorant of the facts which had become common 
knowledge, justifying his position by the statement, 
many times repeated, that as a director he was con- 
cerned with the selection of the best executive officers 
possible and trusted them to do the right and the 
wise thing. But the correspondence just produced 
before the Industrial Relations Commission shows in 
what measure and what manner he lied. One of the 
compliments frequently paid young Rockefeller is 
that, as a witness, he is “as smooth as his father.” 
This may be an attainment of no mean proportions. 
If so, then so much more important is the fact that 
in spite of this smoothness, in spite of sly hypocrisy, 
in spite of his strained efforts to close his eyes to all 
save reports of his agents, it is no longer possible for 
him to shift responsibility upon them even if his 
theory of a director’s responsibility were justifiable. 


Polluted 


O, THE stream is muddied at its source. And 

there is the pity of it. From the same pile of 
dollars goes the power that brings bread to Belgium— 
and organizes a Troop A and drives it to a Ludlow 
Massacre; that cuts down the infant toll of spinal 
meningitis—and murders a lad in Colorado; that 
ministers to wounded foreign soldiers—and denies 
compensation to injured miners; that enriches the 
Southern farmer and cheats and robs the Western 
wage-earner; that gives to education—and engineers 
debauchery of a state government, “whips a gover- 
nor into line” and makes a mockery of courts and 
justice. 

Over against and overshadowing the power of 
money is the might of ideas. Among millions of 
workingmen there is a growing hatred and a con- 
viction that Rockefeller benevolence is hypocrisy and 
sham. Steadily it is becoming more apparent that if 
the power for good of an enormous accumulation of 
wealth is not to be utterly destroyed, these portents 
must be heeded. 


Among Those Present 


5 ier from the Los Angeles Times, mouthpiece of 
the real estate shark: 


When the Lusitania went down Los Angeles was 
represented in the passenger list by a long line of 
prominent people. You couldn’t turn around 
upon an important occasion in all this big world 
and not meet with people from this city. 


Moral: Buy a lot. 


The Transportation Divorce 


N OPPOSING immediate enforcement of the pro- 


visions of the Panama Canal Act, providing for’ | 


the divorce of rail from water lines, railway officials 
insisted that the sudden dumping of large numbers 
of ships on the market would mean a loss in property 
of something like $150,000,000. Under the recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
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pelling all railroads owning or operating vessels on 
the Great Lakes to give up their water carriers by 
December 1, the railroads will have the advantage 
of running their ships through the present season of 
navigation, with time to dispose of the vessels before 
the season opens next year. 

The Commission is to be commended both for its 
fairness and its firmness. How the railroads them- 
selves, as well as the shipper and the public generally 
will benefit, is indicated by Louis D. Brandeis in an 
important article on another page of this issue. 


Proportions 


HILE the War in Europe waxes ever bloodier 
and all Asia seems about to be drawn in, while 
American politics begins warming up for the cam- 
paign of 1916, a little college-town in Virginia plans 
the building of a High School. Pessimism controls 
at first and it is feared that the people will never 
vote for a bond-issue of $10,000. But the vote in 
favor of it is six to one, and the people feel like 
kicking themselves for not having made it $25,000, 
the architect having shown that a ten thousand dollar 
building will not be adequate. So the school district 
votes $4000 more. Then the Campus and the Town 
enter into generous rivalry, and the Town offers to 
match dollar for dollar raised by the Campus. The 
Campus out of the slender purses of the Professors 
raises $5500, and the Town comes across; the Twen- 
ty-five Thousand is secured. For that community, 
the High School Building is a more important matter 
than the question whether Germany or the Allies 
shall win, or who shall be elected President next year. 
Perhaps there are some of us who imagine that our 
interests are too wide and our influence too important 
to be limiting our efforts to what is present and local. 
Consider the usefulness of the editor of a country 
newspaper who is in favor of things! 


Lost 


HERE were cities in Belgium of medieval love- 

liness. That beauty has been torn out of man’s 
consciousness and spoiled to his love for ever, by 
moving up a howitzer and priming it with destruc- 
tion. First, the rumble of the gun from far away, 
then the whistle of flying metal, sharpening its anger 
as it nears, then the thud and roar of explosion as it 
clutches and dissolves its mark. Now its seven-mile 
journey is ended. It has found its home and its home 
is aruin. Over the peaceful earth and under a silent 
sky, bits of destruction are traveling, projections 
of the human will. Where lately there was a soft 
outline, rising from the soil as if the stones of the 
field had been called together by the same breath 
that spread the forest, now there is a heap of rock- 
dust. Man, infinite in faculty, has narrowed his 
devising to the uses of havoc. He has lifted his 
hand against the immortal part of himself. He has 
said: “The works I have wrought I will turn back to 
the dust out of which they came.” 

All the good labor of minds and hands which we 
cannot bring back is undone in an instant of time 
by a few pounds of chemical. That can be burned 
and broken in the passage of one cloud over the moon 
which not all the years of a century will restore. 
Seasons return, but not to us returns the light in the 
windows of Rheims. 





The Repertory Theatre 


WRITER of things of the theatre in the New 

York Sun has advanced the idea that there is 
no repertoire in which the public would be interested 
at this time. Therefore he scoffs at the idea of a 
repertory theatre for New York. If from the days 
of the Attic Theatre to George M. Cohan there are 
no plays that have lasted; no plays that have held 
their interest for modern audiences, then the theatre 
is the weakest and most ephemeral of the arts. But 
must all plays in a repertory theatre be popular? Do 
all persons who visit a museum look at the same 
pictures? Are they all equally good? How simple 
and uninteresting things would be if they were! 

A repertory theatre ought of course to be some- 
thing more than a dramatic museum but on the other 
hand it should now and then afford new generations 
an opportunity to see worthy plays of other years 
and it might well give occasional performances of 
worthy plays that have not proved popular in the 
box-office sense. We all have our ideas as to the 
classic repertoire that we would like to see. 

It is perhaps more difficult to select modern plays. 
To this end a good start has been made by Professor 
Thomas H. Dickinson in his Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) This book 
though intended for the reading public would form 
a very good repertoire for most of the plays are well 
chosen. Copyright difficulties excluded Shaw and 
Barrie. This we understand but we do not follow 
Professor Dickinson in his omission of Ibsen. Certain 
of the Ibsen plays will be very much in the theatre 
when The Witching Hour (included here) is forgot- 
ten. Nevertheless here is a repertoire in which a con- 
siderable public might be interested. 

The trouble with a repertoire is not with the plays 
but with the players. Time was when an actor 
qualified for a position by reading a part to the 
director—sometimes even a classical part. Now 
actors are engaged through an agency and because 
their physical appearance is in accordance with the 
manager’s idea of the part to be played. If an actor 
in this country went into a repertory theatre he would 
have to learn as many parts as there were plays to 
be given. Under such conditions it would be difficult 
to give ten plays in a season. Let there be a sure 
failure and the next play is not ready for substitution. 
This undoubtedly was one of the difficulties of the 
costly New Theatre in New York. In a Russian or a 
German repertory theatre an actor would not be 
engaged who could not play a certain number of parts 
before joining the company. Nor would the director 
of an opera house engage a singer who had appeared 
in none of the operas to be given in a season. The 
public and the players have paid dearly for the com- 
mercialism of the American theatre. 


Reaction 


INISTERS’ sons have always held the reputation 
of reacting from the constraint of early home to 
excess of license when they are old enough to choose. 
One of the startling things about enlistment in Eng- 
land is that ministers’ sons stand at the top or very 
near it, perhaps even above the nobility, in percent- 
age of enlistment. It seems to be another and more 
honorable expression of their traditional desire to get 
more violence into their experiences on this earth. 
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A Lusitania surviver. Lusitania life boats from which survivors were taken, in Queenstown harbor 


Sorrow in Queenstown 


HAT did they care that my friend was dead, the 
hundreds who filled the big cathedral? In nine 
months of war, were not the friends of millions 


dead? Man must live, and 
if he is to live he must for- 
get. Suppose my friend 
was chivalrous beyond 
other men; lovable, unsel- 
fish, good; is it not true 
that these months have 
been stripping the world 
of its most choice? 

So I thought as I sat in 
the cathedral, empty at 
first, then rapidly filling 
with boys and men; fine- 
looking Irish men and boys. 
But half a dozen women 
were in the church, old wo- 
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Body of American victim, draped with stars and stripes, carried through Queenstown. 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 































Victims of the submarine 


men, who perhaps did not realize that this was a special 
service for men, or perhaps were there because they 
could be comforted nowhere else. 


I watched the kneel- 
ing and crossing; the insti- 
tutionalized marks of faith; 
the social, general reassur- 
ance; and then I got up and 
went away. It was minis- 
tering to the needs of thou- 
sands, most of them kinder, 
better men than I, but it 
had at that moment noth- 
ing to say to me. 

So I went out onto the 
hill, and looked at the even- 
ing light, over the amaz- 
ingly beautiful harbor, and 
told myself that life while 
it lasts is good. 
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Along the main street came a company of men, beau- 
tiful young men, marching gayly, singing. 

A sad-faced woman was standing in a door-way. 

“Ain’t it terrible?” said she. 

“They seem gay,” said I. 

“Ah, but they ain’t gay,” said she. “There ain’t wan 


o’ them that likes it. They all o’ them hates war.” 

“They sound gay,” I said again. 

“They must sing,” she said. “They must. They must 
cheer wan another up.” 

She thought a minute 
and then she spoke what 
she had been thinking all 
these dreary months: 
“Ain’t it wicked that two 
men could bring all this 
on the world?” 

I shall never know 
whether she meant the 
Austrian and German em- 
perors or the German em- 
peror and the Czar. I 
said it looked as if Great 
Britain might be the last 
country where the people 
would be willing to make 
terms. Then it was clear- 
ly the German emperor 
she dealt with. “Sure,” 





| until we have got rid of 





she said, “we cannot stop 


him. We can’t let him 
be doing it again.” 

I suggested that if the 
war should end, even at 
once, Germany’s financial 
condition would be such 
that she would not be able 
to put much energy into 
preparing for another 
war; that she would be 
poor for twenty-five or 
fifty years. “He will do 
it again then,” she 
said. 


S I passed on 
along the main 
thoroughfare, a 





girl of twelve was 
conducting a boy 
of four. 

“Come along,” 
she said encourag- 
ingly, “and you 
can see some cof- 
fins.” 

Yes, even the 
babies could see 
some _ coffins, 
though no baby 
was favored with 
permission to go 
inside the iron 
railings and see 
the sights that 
broke the nerves 
of men; at least 
no baby was, 
unless for the purpose of identifying a_ parent. 

They told me nothing in the whole war had so de- 
pressed Queenstown as this tragedy of the Lusitania. 
They were very sweet and cordial and considerate, the 
Irish, and it was always most gently that they asked 
me if the Americans would come into the war. I al- 
ways had difficulty in finding suitable expression. I 
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British dead carted through Queenstown streets. 
in Queenstown graveyard. Services at the graves 


often said we felt like coming in, but thought we ought 
not to. They would refer to what the American news- 
papers had said, and I would explain that the London 
papers, like other papers, would quote mainly what 
pleased them. That at least they would agree to. Any- 
body of any nationality is always willing to take a shot 
at the newspapers. Often they would ask me about Mr. 
Roosevelt, and whether he wouldn’t be a grand man to 
have for President now, and what kind of a man was 
President Wilson? If I 
had hold of a subtle in- 
telligence I elaborated the 
President’s view of in- 
ternational morality, but 
to the plain-dealing citi- 
zen I could get no further 
than: “Mr. Wilson is a 
very religious man, he be- 
lieves in peace, and he is 
brave enough to do what 
he thinks is right, even if 
people call him coward- 
ly.” 

And, by the way, be- 
fore I came over to Ire- 
land, I was talking to a 
British government offic- 
ial, prominently connect- 
ed with foreign affairs. He 
was telling me how well- 
satisfied the British na- 
tion was with the conduct 
of the United States. In 
the course of my answer I 
mentioned one of the few 
British newspaper cor- 
respondents in America, 
A. Maurice Low, by name. 
My friend, being a diplo- 
mat, could make no com- 
ment, so he said: “Do 
you have any group of 
men who do murder for 
hire?” I said that 
we had gun-men, 
but they were not 
incorporated. “We 
are not particu- 
lar,” he said. I 


explained that 
these gun-men ex- 
isted in New 


York, and would 
have to make a 
special trip to 
Washington, but 
that rates were 
reasonable. “Mon- 
ey no object,” he 
replied. 

But during the 
heart - searching 


experiences of 
these days, less 
attention, even 


than usual, is paid 
to what the pa- 
pers say. If the 
United States 
stays out of the war, expressing her reasons as President 
Wilson knows how to express them, the wisest elements 
of Great Britain will not, after it is all over, be less 
friendly to us than if we had fought; I mean even taking 
no account of those special students, many in number, 
who would rather have us out even for military reasons. 

But let me come back to Queenstown, and the tragedy 


Funeral of Lusitania dead, 
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that covers her beautiful shores. The hotels are filled with 
relatives of the dead. I was sitting this morning in a 
little room, while a frail widow, herself a survivor of 
the disaster, pleaded not to be asked to look at any 
more bodies unless the haphazard friends who guided 
her were sure they had found her husband. “I have had 
five operations,” she said. “My heart is bad. I do not 
think I can stand more.” It was said quietly, with no 
self-pity, only with the limit of her strength. 

The survivors wanted company all the time. Alone 
their memories were too horrible. They talked about 
the news, and joked, and tried to forget. The other be- 
reaved, who had not been on the ship, were quiet. When 
all hope was given up, perhaps even of recovering the 
body, they did so want to find somebody who had heard 
the last word or had the last sight of the one now for- 
ever gone. 

I can never separate in my mind these victims of the 
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great submarine murder from the warm-hearted people 
of Queenstown, who had so long been mourning their 
own young men. The streets are filled with Michael 
O’Leary, in prose and verse, and his dashing heroism, 
with a Dumas thoroughness to it, will make him a 
famous man in history. The Irishman is political by 
nature, and the streets are also filled with the words of 
political leaders, especially if they have gone to the war 
themselves, like William Redmond and Private Stephen 
Gwynn. The Irish are romantic, and many of the 
posters are addressed to the women, and the windows 
are crowded with picture cards about the girl and her 
soldier boy. 

Dear, hearty, dirty, sentimental and beautiful Ire- 
land, shiftless and golden-hearted! Among what other | 
people could one better endure, coming all together, 
a private sorrow, an appalling sight, the shadow of a 
dreadful war? 


When Your Big Boy Puts You Down 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


aa of hard to realize it, when it happens. Can 
it be 
He’s the same old, little rascal who you dandled 
on your knee, 

Or swung up to the ceiling to his terror and his glee? 

Why, it seems like only yesterday you feared the boy 

would break 

If you picked him up ungently, and now—there’s a 

little ache 

Where he picked you up ungently, as he likewise slam- 

med you down, 

As the Master of the Ring might throw the clown. 
Yes, he has put you down, put you down. 
Symbolically, he has cracked your crown. 

In a knock-down, drag-out “rassle,” 
He has hurled you from your castle, 
And your boy, your little boy, has put you down. 


You remember when you taught him how to cross, and 
“upper-cut,” 
With your great, big paws held open and his little ones 
tight shut, 
How to fool a clever boxer, how to put it on a “mutt?” 
You remember how you taught him hitting straight and 
thinking quick, 
With a dozen tricks at wrestling and a break for every 
trick, 
Until he could hold his own against the toughest boy 
in town, 
And now your “little boy” has put you down. 
Yes, he has put you down, put you down. 
Allegorically, he has cracked your crown. 
He has done you, he has downed you, 
He has wrapped defeat around you, 
And your boy, your little boy, has put you down. 





Of course you’re proud about it, too, to think your little 
lad, 
As clean and keen a youngster as a parent ever had, 
Has huskied into manhood and can down his doting 
dad. 
And you would rather be his dad, and beaten, beaten 
flat, 
Than be some other fellow’s dad and put him on the 
mat, 
So here’s a cheer for your defeat and grin away the 
frown, 
For your own beloved son has put you down. 
Put you down, put you down, put you down! 
Let it be another jewel in his crown! 
Hail your hundred friends and show them 
You know boys and how to grow them, 
Grow them hearty, so they put their daddies down! 


“Well, accidents will happen, dad,” he says, and laughs 


a bit; 
“You can down me in a minute any time you're feel- 
ing fit, 
“Or did you let me do it, just to make me feel I’m 
‘it?’ ” 


But by. the ancient Hercules and by the modern Heck, 
You know Arisen Youth has made a foot-stool of your 
neck! 

For breath to breath and sweat to sweat and grunt to 
_ grunt you strove 

And your falling was as final as the fall of ancient Jove 

And he has put you down, put you down. 

Metaphorically, he has cracked your crown. 

He has stopped you, he’has flopped you; 

With a hard-wood floor he’s mopped you, 

And your boy, your little boy has put you down. 
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AT LONG BEACH---FAR FROM THE MADDING KAISER 








Anton Wiertz 


HE one gallery in Brussels to which 
all tourists were wont to go was 
the Wiertz museum. Here the 

evolution of a remarkable man may be 
studied, from the early and fine—if con- 
ventional—portraits of himself and his 
mother, to the period when he won the 
Grand Prize of the Antwerp Academy 
(1832), with -pictures painted in the 
manner of Rubens; and on to his re- 
ligious pictures which won him the Prix 
de Rome in 1837 and in 1848 aroused his 
countrymen to such a pitch of admir- 
ation that the Belgian Government built 
him a studio to his own design, where he 
lived and worked until he died, the only 
conditions being that he should leave his 
work to the nation which he was only too 
happy to do—for he could never at any 
time be induced to sell the works of his 
imagination and preferred to live in 


comparative poverty, earning a bare liv- 
ing by portrait painting. 

Here was a man cast in the heroic 
mold! Born nine years before the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, precocious to the extent 
of painting his first portrait at the age 
of ten—engraving his own works on 
wood at the age of twelve—and entering 
the Academy of Antwerp to study under 
Herreys and van Bree at the age of four- 
teen—it is only natural that the suffer- 
ings of his country during the war 
period, never equalled until our own 
day, should have made an everlasting 
impression on his sensitive brain. On 
all sides during his youth he was in the 
midst of war, and of the after-effects of 
war. 

At first painting absorbed him for its 
own sake and he turned out, in his early 
manhood, a number of careful tran- 


War's Effect on 
One Great Artist 


By 


DOROTHY DEFRIES 


La critique en matiere de peinture— 
est elle possible? 


ANTON WIERTz. 


scripts from nature, influenced by the 
masters who had preceeded him. 

The injustices of modern civilization 
gripped him, the horrible war and the 
indescribable after effects—the suffering, 
physical and mental, the carnage and 
pestilence—all around him, stirred him 
to deeds which he could only put forth 
in allegorical pictures. He became a 
social reformer and, like George Fred- 
erick Watts, he ceased to be essentially 
a painter. His mind soared beyond the 
limits of picture making. He 
was roused to a state bordering on frenzy 
by the sights he had seen and by the 
conversations of his contemporaries. 
Beauty ceased to interest him, techique 
mattered less, but the crying wrongs 
against humanity which had taken place 
in the name of civilization—these over- 
powered his mentality and he over- 
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reached himself in paintings such as the 
well-known Thoughts and Visions of A 
Decapitated Head—which marks him 
out as a man almost a hundred years 
ahead of his time. ‘ So that one 
may ask Was he not the first 
cubist? Psychologically, though not 
technically, he was the forerunner of the 
ultra-modern painters of today, and the 
most curious thing about this undoubted- 
ly is, that the vibrations of terrific mili- 
tary struggles may probably have in 
each case been a direct cause of what 
appears at first sight to be little less than 
mad art. Certain things deeply, even 
subconsciously, FELT, began to interest 
Wiertz more than things seen. And all 
the accumulated experiences of his life- 
time, and of his era began to find ex- 
pression on his canvas. 

At a period when all Europe stood lost 


ORD of the German host, Prince of the Teuton clan, 
Emperor, Autocrat, Father of Hate— 
Thou wilt yet bow thy head down to the bloody 


dust 


Crying: “God’s faith!”—thou who now holdest only lust 


Inviolate. 


Thou wilt find mercy who 


Beauty ceased to interest him 


in awe or admiration for Bonaparte, 
Wiertz, alone among the men of his day, 
had the courage to put upon record what 
he thought of him. What in probability, 
most men and all women felt about him. 
The picture of Napoleon in Hell is an 
example of the kind of moral courage 
which artists have always had. : 
The hero of the era was placed by 
Wiertz, where in the eyes of humanity 
he really stood. A murderer, surrounded 
by visions of his myriad crimes. 

And in each of his war pictures he ex- 
presses what all men know to be true 
of a period parallel with the one we are 
passing through now. In Wiertz’s time 
Belgium was suffering from the effects 
of wars which were the most terrible that 
Europe had ever witnessed, and if the 
present sufferings are vaster in number, 
in some ways the Napoleonic wars were 


Dies lrae 


By W. P. LAWSON 


mad 


more horrible, because anesthetic and 
sterilization were unknown—there were 
no nurses, no Red-Cross hospitals, few 
military doctors. These things com- 
pletely obsessed the mind of the artist 
as he grew older and in each picture he 
typified one or the other of the causes 
or effects as he visualized them. The 
serene portrait of his mother contrasts 
painfully with the picture of the frenzied 
children trying to tear open the coffin 
of their father who has died of wounds 
or of pestilence; and in Don qui Blague 
he symbolizes the writer for the yellow 
press who shoulders the pen on which 
are stained these words: ‘“Cowardice, 
treachery,” as he sallies forth to sell his 
intellect to the highest bidder. 

We are tempted to wonder what will 
be the effect upon the Art of tomorrow 
of the fearful war now raging in Europe? 


Thou wilt ery “Pity!” to God whom thou pitiest 
Now in thy stubborn heat, now in thy pride— 
When in the night thine eyes, blinded and auguish- 


Shrink from the shell-tattered wraiths of the myriad 


Men who have died. 


Aye, and compassion—who spit on the word: 
Thus will God justify Love to its enemy— 
Shriving thy shrivelled soul, poor Prince, through 
agony— 
Sheathing His sword! 


lived a while merciless, 











F ighting and Freedom 


one of the ablest economic experts 

in the world. I asked him if fight- 
ing under the volunteer system did not 
result in many men 
going to the front 
who would be more 
useful in the indus- 
trial work of war, 
and many staying 
at home who were 
less useful there 
than on the firing 
line, and I added: 
“Would not con- 
scription for the 
period of the war 
have made it more 
possible for the 
government to use 
every man in the 
place where he 
would do the most 
good? Also if every- 
body were register- 
ed and subject to 
the government’s 
call at any time, 
for any purpose, it 
would take away 
the obloquy of not 
going to war, which 
now causes the most 
sensitive and con- 
scientious to go.” 

The _ economist 
looked at me curi- 
ously as I spoke, as 
if he thought the 
principles of British 
liberty had never 
quite penetrated my 
head, and he an- 
swered: 

“Who are a 
dozen little gods 
that we have put 
in office, that they 
should have the 
power to tell me 
whether I shall go 
to the war or not?” 

Mr. Lloyd-George 
is criticized for not 
introducing prohibi- 
tion during the ten 
days or so, follow- 
ing the King’s pledge, when he could 
have put the measure through Parlia- 
ment. The Irish would of course, 
have fought the measure bitterly, and 
the Tories would have protested, but 
they could all have been beaten at just 
that moment. The liquor interests here 
are terribly powerful. They got to- 
gether, made Mr. Redmond speak their 
case openly, and Mr. Bonar Law less 
frankly; but they could not have con- 
centrated sufficiently if the cabinet had 
rushed the matter. Would it have been 
a good thing? 

On a lower plane:it is the same ques- 
tion asked me by the indignant econ- 
omist. This war has made thinking less 
individualistic than it was, but it still 
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TT: other day I was talking with 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


leaves substantially the Briton’s rooted 
aversion to being more governed than is 
necessary. He is willing to have the 
drink business interfered with in partic- 





The kind of appeal that reaches the British heart. Posters of this type meet one 
all over England now 


ular manufacturing localities, where the 
speed of furnishing munitions is checked 
by it, or at particular hours, but the 
proposal to have the government either 
abolish it altogether or buy it out and 
conduct it as a state enterprise made him 
indignant. If we, in the United States, 
have a national prohibition fight in the 
next Presidential campaign, the way the 
different countries have treated liquor 
in this way will have a heavy bearing in 
the argument. I shall go into the drink 
question more fully after I have been in 
France, Germany, and if possible, Rus- 
sia. It is to be remembered that Russia 
has prohibited not all drink, but the 
powerful vodka, and that the French 
peasant and artisan, who has had his 


bad absinthe interfered with, still has his 
light wine and light beer. There was a 
movement in England to distinguish 
more sharply between beer and whiskey, 
but the whiskey 
interests, voiced by 
the Irish members, 
were strong enough 
to check it. 

Certain excesses 
of governmental 
authority are, of 
course, unquestion- 
ed by the most 
rabid individualist. 
The very successful 
manner, for ex- 
ample, in which the 
government is con- 
ducting the rail- 
roads during the 
war will hereafter 
be a strong answer 
to those who as- 
sume that national 
business will be less 
efficient than pri- 
vate business; and 
if the war lasts 
long the number of 
factories of all 
kinds conducted by 
the government will 
give further lessons 
in the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s past rec- 
ord, as the person 
who scared the con- 
servative mind 
nearly into insanity 
by his attacks on 
privilege, has put 
him in a particular- 
ly happy position to 
show that he ex- 
pects more sacri- 
fices from the la- 
boring classes than 
they have been 
making. His indi- 
cation that he ex- 
pected them to 
drink less, work 
more; and _ save 
more, together with 
his clearness about 
financial principles, have strengthened 
him enormously with the classes that 
formerly detested him. When he said 
in Parliament that he hoped to put 
special extra taxes on those businesses 
that have prospered because of the 
war, both sides of the House applauded, 
and when he shows that the unskilled 
working class is better off today than 
before the war, and should respond 
in proportion, he arouses less hostility 
from the radicals than any other national 
leader would. Democracy to the typical 
Englishman is not a simple theorem. It 
is not a preference for one class. He ap- 
proaches it as he does everything else, 
impressed with the complexity and con- 
tradictoriness of the world. He stands 
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iy Kitchener, knowing the need of con- 


trol at such a time. He “muddles 
along,” and complex considerations of 
fact suit him better than rules that 
simplify by leaving out many of the dif- 
ficulties. 

The enlistments offer a particularly 
striking picture of how a most individ- 
ualistic people behaves when summoned 
to apply corporate force. England is 
very proud of the fact that an army of 
millions for the first time in the world 
could be raised by volunteering. It would 
take enormously strong considerations 
to make her abandon that valued record. 
The responses invite some significant 
conclusions: 

1—The aristocracy, as everybody 
knows, comes first, in its war record. 
Hereditary pride and outdoor life have 
certainly been of use in this crisis. 

2—Unskilled and casual labor has re- 
sponded more thoroughly than skilled 
labor, although skilled labor has done 
well, and will do in the end at least as 
much as it ought to, remembering that 
England’s job is to manufacture, to ex- 
port, to finance her allies, and to control 
the world’s seas, so that her continental 
armies are but a fraction of her task. 
The workman who works only part of 
the time, at low wages, is better off, 
economically, by enlisting, and so is his 
family. His readiness therefore has an 
obvious special reason. He gets more to 
eat, he finds out what a bath is, and his 
family has more money. It must be re- 
membered that he is in English camps, 
not in the trenches. 

3—At first sight it is a striking fact 
that married men have been responding 
more readily than bachelors. There are 
three reasons: (a) The government has 
been wise and able in the terms it has 
offered to soldiers, their widows, their 
children. The married unskilled laborer 
has a bad time taking care of his family. 
The bachelor gets along more easily. 
(b) The general sense of responsibility 
is higher in married men. There is less 
cynicism. Monogamy and its burdens 
make for response to social needs when 
the community calls. A man deteriorates 
who all his life works only for himself. 
(c) The married man thinks more of 
what invasion would mean to women 
and children. He thinks of his wife and 
daughters. The stories that come from 
Belgium and France fill his mind with 
pictures of his own women under Ger- 
man domination. An American at home 
can scarcely conceive the intensity of the 
conviction here that Germany has aban- 
doned all the morals of civilization. Un- 
happily for those of us who love and 
admire the German people, Lord Bryce’s 
committee has authenticated much that 
we hoped was mere hysteria, and that 


committee was made up purposely of men 
who would be the very slowest to be- 
lieve the worst. Of course, it does not 
mean that Germans by nature are more 
cruel than British or French. It means 
that the ethics encouraged by the Ger- 
man military leaders are bad ethics. 

There are a few still left in England 
who do not entirely lose their sense in 
thinking of atrocities. For example, one 
of the most famous surgeons in the 
Kingdom said to me: “We can’t make 
too much fuss about poison gas, you 
know, when.we have seen the way the 
gas from our lyddite shells eats the 
lungs out.” But after all sense of fair- 
ness has been called into play, it remains 
true that the belief that civilized rules 
of war do exist has received a heavy 
blow from Germany. 

In accounting for the huge volunteer 
enlistment I have not spoken yet about 
the mere sense of duty, felt without 
much analysis. For instance, an 
acquaintance of mine said to an em- 
ployee that he scarcely thought he ought 
to go, considering the calls on him at 
home. “Well, sir,” replied the work- 
man, “if the likes 0’ me don’t go, what’s 
to become o’ the empire?” 


PUBLIC opinion among the women 
helps enormously. One of my friends 
has a bachelor chauffeur, who seemed 
reluctant to volunteer. My friend asked 
her maid if she knew the chauffeur’s 
reason. She replied: “’E says ’e doesn’t 
want ’is bloomin’ ’ed blowed off.” But 
another and more favored maid got 
after him and he went. I noticed sev- 
eral hundred girls, from 14 to 18, march- 
ing in uniform with great rapidity along 
the Strand—an ambulance corps. “Why 
do they include such little ones?” I ask- 
ed a policeman. “Oh,” he said “they 
gets a little trainin’ and it keeps ’em out 
o’ mischief.” But the real reason was 
subtler than the Bobby realized. It 
heightens the nation’s moral fervor. The 
women stand the gaff in wonderful shape. 
Some of them are restless at not being 
substituted more rapidly in industry for 
young men, but the government cannot 
move too rapidly without dislocating the 
intricate fabric. 

One characteristic of deep-lying democ- 
racy, even in the midst of war, is the 
amount of criticism which the govern- 
ment stands from the newspapers. Take 
the Northcliffe papers—corresponding in 
some ways to our Hearst papers, except 
that Northcliffe makes his different 
organs of distinctly different types, 
though using them all to exhibit his 
power and punish disobedience. These 
papers between them have published an 
imaginary story of the sinking of nearly 
20 German ships; have stated that 


Next Week 


Namur would hold out three months, 
and that the Russians would be in Berlin 
in two months; and yet they tell the 
generals and admirals every day all about 
their errors of judgment, and the gov- 
ernment lets them talk, just as it lets 
them demand the head of Mr. Asquith, 
because of personal spite, and just as, if 
the United States were at war, Mr. 
Hearst would be allowed to single out 
the President or some one of his cabinet 
for attack. It is annoying but it is 
British tradition, it is freedom, and in 
the long run, it is strength. 

A notable instance of how democratic 
spirit and democratic morals in the end 
make for strength can be found in the 
way India and South Africa have be- 
haved, as well as those English-speaking 
colonies of which nothing else was ex- 
pected. During the Boer war, wounded 
British soldiers slept in tents with only 
a single blanket between them and the 
damp ground, in towns that were full of 
schools and other available public build- 
ings that would have made comfortable 
hospitals, and the Boers often comment- 
ed on such behavior. It was almost im- 
possible to get the British to do good 
work against the Boers in bayonet fight- 
ing, as they were reluctant to kill and 
waited in hopes the enemy would sur- 
render. Then came a self-government 
made possible by this spirit, and today, 
although the conquest seems but yester- 
day, the Boers fighting for Britain are a 
proof that democracy, with all its mili- 
tary inconvenience, has in itself a more 
persistent power than autocracy. Auto- 
cracy is smoother-working, but less har- 
monious with the age. The Germans 
think Sir Edward Grey diabolical'y 
clever. That is the last thing he is. He 
merely represents the clear-headedness 
of the most self-governing of great na- 
tions. There has been received in Ber- 
lin, with roars of applause, I am told, 
a play depicting the victory of Germany 
over England, and the terms of peace. 
Britain, beaten to her knees, is com- 
pelled to give up the remnant of her 
fleet. Protesting bitterly, but helpless, 
she has to give up various colonies. Even 
India goes. As a last condition Germany 
demands that her broken adversary shall 
take over and make her own the entire 
German diplomatic corps. “No,” says 
England. “Rather than that, we will 
fight until the last Englishman is dead.” 
But if the German diplomats did make 
a mistake, and did give to their country 
a task too great for even its marvelous 
concentration and efficiency, why did 
they make. the error? The reason was 
that they did not sufficiently under- 
stand the underlying principles of polit- 
ical life and morals in the age which the 
world has now reached. 


IRELAND AND THE WAR by NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
SALVATION CIRCUS, an estimate of Billy Sunday, by GEORGE CREEL 
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Judged by His Peer 


But he ought to have shown complete 
misapprehension of the predilection of 
American taste in his production of 
Hauptmann’s “Elga” and this, with his 
lack of knowledge of the English lan- 
euage, has rendered ineffectual his well- 
meant efforts. 

—Louis V. DeFoe in New York (N. Y.) 
World. 


Where is He at Now? 


Mr. P. White is rapidly coming in a 
few more days will be at — - 
himself. 

—Cadiz (Ky.) Informer. 
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“Yes, I am positive it didn’t.” 
“Why are you so sure?” 
“Because this is a live sheet, and we 
never publish any old news.” 
—Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 


An Editor’s Reward 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who died who owed the editor man $10 
on subscription—when he could easily 
have paid it—and the editor man wrote 
a piece about him, extolling his good 
quantities. and throwing about his 
deficiencies the mantle of silence, and 











Dry Farming 


Writing dry-farming articles while it’s 
raining or misting or fogging day after 
day and week after week is somewhat 
discouraging. Either it will have to quit 
raining some of these times, or we will 
have to change the head to our dry- 
farming talks. 

—Springfield (Colo.) Herald. 


No Longer Legal Tender 


Delinquent subscribers are hereby 
notified that jack rabbits will no longer 
——= -be accepted in payment 


Now is the Time to Get Friendly With Neighbors Again back subscription at 


__ this office. We've already 











Backs Going Dry 


Once more the sun 
shines which will give the 
moss that had begun to 
accummulate on our backs 
a chance to dry up. (Oh 
you Mizzury.) 

—The Butte Creek 
(Colo.) Sentinel. 


The Needs of the 
Shy 


An Erie man has in- 
vented a thing-um-a-jig 
that will keep one’s vest 
from slipping under his 
collar. Now if someone 
else will invent one’s 
garter from _ slipping 
down, and another fellow 
will discover how to keep 
* one’s feet and hands from 
‘ feeling ten sizes too large 
, and his tongue from get- 
ting creeping paralysis, 
it may be safe in the 
_ future for a bashful 
young man to go out into society. 
—Chanute (Kans.) Tribune. 
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An Auto That Failed 


Wanted—A good yoke of oxen. Must 
| have something that can be depended 
on when one wants to go. An auto- 
mobile in exchange for good oxen. Ap- 
ply for further information at this office. 

—Cleveland (Ark.) Herald. 


Only Live News Printed 


An infuriated man entered the office 
\of a paper and demanded: 

“Are you the editor who called me a 
liar?” 

- “No, sir, I am not,” replied the editor. 
“Then who did?” 

' “Tt must have been the editor of the 
‘other sheet down the street.” 

“Are you sure your paper didn’t call 
me a liar last week?” 
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then he gave to the bereaved ones a 
dozen extra copies without charge, and 
then members of the family got mad 
and lambasted the paper because in the 
eard of thanks—also published without 
charge—an unimportant mistake was 

made in the spelling of a name. 
Selah. Also, it all goes in the game. 
The Marion (Kans.) 
Record. 





Egg-citing Discussion 


Quite a spirited discussion took place 
last evening at a call meeting of the 
Nimrod Poultry Club over the relative 
merits of the different strains of chick- 
ens. The Pinch contingent contending 
for the value of the Red Island Rhode, 
while a modest young member of Pull- 
tight eloquently portrayed the egg-pro- 
ducing capabilities of the Brown Limb- 
korn (that is what she called it). 

—Fourche Valley (Ark.) Herald. 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


received so many of the 
critters that our chil- 
dren’s ears are beginning 
to grow long and pointed 
as a result of eating too 
many of them. Until 
further notice, however, 
coyote, bobcat, skunk and 
mountain lion pelts, Mex- 
ican frijoles, and baled 
bear grass will be accept- 
ed on_ subscription - at 
their market value. Ven- 
ison in season same as 
cash. Govern yourselves 
accordingly. 
—Tucumcari (New Mec- 
ico) Sun. 


Shortage in the 
School Crop 


Miss Marjorie Whipple 
returned from Gardiner, 
where she went to teach 
a term of school. Upon 
her arrival there she 
found but two primary 
pupils to make up the 
school and decided she 
could use her time to better advantage. 
—The Drain (Ore.) 

Herald. 


Gaining Rapidly 


Born, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Crosi- 
atto of East Brooklyn Tuesday night, 
a five-pound boy weighing nine pounds. 

—Jolliette (Ill.) News. 


Transit Problems 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sherman of 
Sugar Creek have a champion baby boy 
when it comes to weight. Young Mr. 
Sherman is only nine months old, yet 
he weighs forty pounds. He can neither 
sit alone nor walk, yet he hasn’t been 
sick a day of his short lift. Shelt An- 
drews says this boy can roll a mile 
quicker than most men can walk that 
far. 

—Rushville (Kans.) News. 
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HE birth rate of every civilized 
country is falling. 

The birth rate of a nation is the 
number of births each year to every one 
thousand inhabitants. This is called the 
crude birth rate to distinguish it from 
the corrected birth rate. The latter is 
the number of births to every thousand 


| wives between the ages of fifteen and 


forty-five. While the corrected birth 


|rate is @ more accurate measure of fer- 
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tility, the crude birth rates offer a bet- 
ter means of comparison among coun- 
tries. The crude birth rates are used in 
the following tables and statements. 

The following comparison of national 
birth rates is based on the ten largest 
countries of Europe. The less important 
ones show the same general character- 
istics. Asiatic countries must be ex- 
cluded as they have no reliable vital 
statistics. The United States must be 
considered separately because both our 
mortality records and our birth reg's- 
tration are so defective that only ap- 
proximate calculations can be made. 

The maximum birth rate preceeding 
the present decline oecurred in France 
1811-20; in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Austria and Prussia 1821-30; Belgium 
1831-40; Denmark 1851-60; Scotland 
and Spain 1861-70; England, Wales, Ire- 
land, Hungary, Switzerland, Germany, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and the Netherlands 
1871-80; Portugal, Italy, Servia and 
Roumania 1881-90. 

The figures of the following table are 
taken from the Report of the Registrar 
General of Great Britain for 1910. Five 
year periods are used in place of single 
years to eliminate variations of excep- 
tional years. 


Yearly Number of Births per 1000 in- 


habitants 1881-5 1906-10 
Russia (European) 49.1 400" 
Hungary 446 36.7 
German Empire 37.0 34.3* 
Spain 36.4 33.6 
Austria 38.2 33.6 
Italy 38.0 32.6 
The Netherlands 34.8 29.6 
Belgium 30.7 27.7* 
England and Wales 33.5 26.6 
France 24.7 19.7 


* Figures for previous five years. 


HE countries are arranged in order 

of their 1906-10 rates. While the 
war will obviously make hash of all these 
figures and force down the birth rate 
with a speed which “artificial” checks 
have never reached, in spite of the offset 
of illegitimate babies, yet these more 
humdrum figures are the ones on which 
we must base our conjectures of future 
population. 

By subtracting the figures in the sec- 
ond column from the first we obtain the 
fall in the rates between 1881-5 and 
1906-10. Russia, in 1910, had the high- 
est birth rate, and had suffered the 
slightest diminution, only 1.4 per thou- 
sand. Curiously, Hungary, standing sec- 
ond in line, showed the greatest fall, 7.9. 
England and Wales, far down the scale 


The Falling Birth Rate 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


had a drop of 6.9 per thousand. Italy, 
The Netherlands, France, and Austria 
kept a fairly even pace with a fall of 
around 5. Belgium, Spain, and the Ger- 
man Empire lost only about 3 per thou- 
sand. 


UCH discussion has arisen concern- 

ing the cause of this decline. Two 
distinct stages occur in the fecundity of 
animal life. In the species below the 
human race it is checked by biological 
causes. In the human race it is checked 
by social and economic causes. 

As the scale of life rises, the number of 
offspring become fewer. The mother 
cod lays some million eggs a season. The 
human mother seldom achieves more 
than a single birth a year. The higher 
the animal, the fewer the offspring. 

When we reach the human animal, 
we find in addition to pestilence, war, 
and “acts of God,” various forms of vol- 
untary check. Semi-civilized countries 
manage the affair rather crudely; in 
India the Ganges is hardly yet free from 
infant corpses, and in China girl babies 
show an assisted mortality. More civil- 
ized countries limit the birth rate more 
feliciously, reducing the number of mar- 
riages and advancing the age of mar- 
riage, by imposing social, ethical and 
financial obligations. This decreases the 
number of possible children. 

These indirect checks held back the 
increase of population so slightly, evenly, 
and over so long a period as to be hardly 
perceptible. In the seventies appeared a 
phenomenon of spectacular novelty—the 
small family. Of course occasional small 
families have always existed. But they 
were the exception. They now tended 
to become the rule. Thousands of men 
and women married as hitherto but had 
few of even no children. Formerly fam- 
ilies had been small by the favor, or dis- 
favor, of nature, but these were small by 
the favor of—the druggist. Harmless 
methods of contraconception had been 
perfected, the knowledge disseminated, 
and the means supplied. The birth rate, 
which had slowly declined through aeons, 
from eggs by the million to yearly babies, 
dropped with dizzying rapidity. It 
looked to many as if the end of the 
world were at hand. 


The end of the world was not immedi- 
ately at hand. For here occurred a 
second phenomenon as astonishing as the 
first. As the birth rates of the nations 
fall, so fall their death rates. Here are 
the death rates for the same ten nations 
for the same years as the previous birth 
rate table. 


Yearly Number of Deaths per 1000 in- 


habitants 1881-5 1906-10 
Russia (European) 35.4 30.9* 
Hungary 33.1 25.0 
Spain 32.6 24.3 
Austria 30.1 22.3 
Italy 27.3 210 
German Empire 25.3 19.9* 
France 22.2 19.2 
Belgium 20.6 17.0* 


England and Wales 19.4 14.7 
The Netherlands 21.4 14.3 


* Figures for previous five years. 


A comparison of the two tables shows 
immediately that the countries having 
the highest birth rate have also the high- 
est death rate. Russia which heads the 
list in births, heads the list in deaths. 
Hungary comes second in both lists. 
Next come, in a slightly altered order, 
the four countries German Empire, 
Spain, Austria and Italy. An exception 
occurs in France which has the unusual 
combination of a low birth rate and a 
medium death rate. Belgium, and Eng- 
land and Wales occupy the same position 
in both lists with low birth rates and low 
death rates. The Netherlands is the no- 
table country with its medium birth rate 
and its low death rate. The Neo-Mal- 
thusians love to mention at this point 
that this country has governmental 
encouragement in. teaching contracep- 
tion. 


HE increase of a country is the dif- 

ference between its birth rate and its 
death rate. The population of a country 
depends, not upon its birth rate, but 
upon its birth rate minus its death rate. 
If the two are identical, the population 
is stationary. This happened in France 
in the 1891-5 period. The number of 
births per thousand inhabitants was ex- 
actly the number of deaths per thou- 
sand inhabitants. The rest of the world 
tolled the knell for France. But France 
instead of declining into the have-been 
nations showed that a controlled birth 
rate can be raised as well as lowered. 
Slowly and apparently intentionally she 
raised her rate during the succeeding 
years. 

Decline and rise of French birth rate: 
1881-5, 2.5; 1886-90, 1.1; 1891-5, 0.0; 
1896-1900, 1.2; 1901-5, 1.6; 1906-10, .7. 
Nor has France since those early nine- 
ties allowed her birth rate to fall below 
her death rate. 

The populations of European nations 
are increasing, because the death rates 
are falling faster than the birth rates. 

If we subtract the deaths per thou- 
sand inhabitants, given in the second 
table, from the births per thousand in- 
kabitants, given in the first table, we 
shall have the natural rate of increase. 
In every single case the number of 
births is greater than the number of 
deaths—so every country is increasing 
in population. 


Natural Increase in Population per 1000 


inhabitants 1881-5 1906-10 
tussia (European) 13.7 16.8* 
The Netherlands 13.4 15.3 
German Empire 11.7 14.4* 
Hungary 11.5 11.7 
England and Wales 14.1 11.5 
Italy 10.7 114 
Austria 8.1 11.3 
Belgium 10.1 10.7* 
Spain 3.8 93 
France 25 - 


* Figures for previous five years. 
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From the second column we find that 


Russia is increasing most rapidly. 
The Netherlands comes second in rate 
of increase—an honorable position to 
which the regulationists point triumph- 
antly when they assert that control of 
the birth rate does not mean the ruin 
of the nation. The Germany Empire 
comes next with Hungary following. Eng- 
land stands fifth in the rating of increase 
and England takes this position with 
woeful lamentations. Italy, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Spain are near the foot of the 
list and France brings up the rear a long, 
long way behind. France is the only one 
that is anywhere within sight of a sta- 
tionary population. 


F* CEPTING France and England, 
every one of these countries is in- 
creasing at a faster rate than formerly, 
because though the birth rate has fallen 
fast, the death rate has fallen faster. 
By comparing the second column 
showing the increase in the 1906-10 pe- 
riod with the first column showing the 
increase in the 1881-5 period, in the pre- 
ceeding table, we see how much each 
country is gaining in her rate of in- 
crease. This increase may or may not 
be considered desirable according to 


whether one wishes to conserve the food 
supply or increase the army. To every 
one it presents an interesting condition. 
It is unexpected to find with a falling 
birth rate an increasingly increasing pop- 
ulation—always excepting France and 
England. The Neo-Malthusians assert 
enthusiastically that the death rate falls 
because the birth rate has fallen. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that both fall because intelligence and 
prudence have increased. 

The death rate can be lowered many 
points yet. In the Australian Common- 
wealth for 1906-10 it was only 10.7 per 
thousand. When we consider the deaths 
from industrial accidents, industrial pois- 
onings, from preventable and curable 
diseases, from childbirth, from neglect 
and poverty, and most of all the shock- 
ing infant mortality, we see that we can 
still increase the population by the eco- 
nomical method of saving lives already 
in existence. 


SOME people have a haunting terror 

that if the Western nations do not in- 
crease faster than the Eastern nations, 
the later will swallow us. They point a 
trembling finger toward China. A young 
Chinese statesman with whom I talked 





a few weeks ago seems to have no such 
hopes. He was a member of the Liberal 
party, banished by the present reaction- 
ary government. Among the advances 
of his country in the last few years he 
mentioned the increasing number of 
broken engagements and divorces. I in- 
quired in astonishment if that was de- 
sirable. 

“Yes, yes,” he assured me earnestly, 
“Gf the people will only marry later and 
marry less, they won’t have so many 
children and then they can get ahead 
a little.” 


A YOUNG radical sent her for training 

by the Indian government, was advo- 
cating the introduction of factories into 
his land and the employment of women 
in them. 

“Tf we can get the women into fac- 
tories,” he cried earnestly, “they won’t 
have so many babies! We must lower 
the birth rate before we can hope for 
advancement.” 

Meantime, China, with probably the 
highest birth rate in the world, is at the 
mercy of much smaller Japan. India, 
which probably comes second in human 
fertility, is governed by England, a coun- 
try far less prolific. 


Political Harmonics 


LFRED G. ALLEN, Democratic 
A member of Congress from Cincin- 

nati, has imagination. Those who 
read this will be rewarded by learning 
how Allen applied a little imagination to 
gathering in the Italian vote down his 
way. 
When he first oozed into Congress a 
few years ago, practically all the Italian 
voters—and there are a good many in 
Cincinnati—were against Allen, for the 
simple reason that the average Italian 
is a Republican. 

But, after he got into Congress, Allen 
received communications from a number 
of his Italian constituents asking him 
to do what he could toward keeping 
down the duty on lemons. 

Allen wrote back polite letters, in 
which he said with the utmost sincerity 
that he was in perfect sympathy with a 
low duty on lemons, seeing no reason 
why the man who drinks lemonade and 
gets drowned out of the conversation 
should be taxed beyond a certain point. 

In this way Allen won the esteem of 
a number of Italians and was invited to 
speak at a big banquet they were going 
to hold. 

A number of Republicans were to 
speak also, and as the committee on ar- 
rangements was composed of Republi- 





By FRED C. KELLY 


cans, Allen knew even without consult- 
ing soothsayers or oracles where he would 
come on the program. It was a moral 
certainty that he would speak last— 
which is not a happy place for a speaker 
at any banquet. You know yourself that 
there comes a time in the course of a 
banquet when listening to a_ political 
speech is just about the last thing one 
desires to do. 

Allen was well aware of these things 
and yet he was determined to get the 
Italian vote in the district and he could 
not afford to pass up his opportunity. 

For a month or so before the ban- 
quet he was busy on a little scheme that 
lay a secret in his own bosom—or where- 
ever it is that secrets lay. 

The night of the banquet came. And, 
just as Allen had assumed all along, he 
was the last man on the program. When 
his turn came, the banqueters were fidg- 
eting in their seats. Their warm South- 
ern blood was up, and sitting quietly by 
while somebody discussed issues was a 
long way from their notion of a success- 
ful banquet. 


Allen opened up substantially as fol- 
lows: “When I visited Italy a few years 
ago, the thing that impressed me most 
of all was a wonderful national song. 


Ah, that beau-ti-ful canzone! They 
were singing it at the dock when our 
boat pulled away, and even yet it rings 
in my ears. I believe I could hum it 
now.” 

And he did hum it. He went still 
farther and sang the words, getting the 
correct pronunciation, mostly. Allen’s 
voice isn’t so bad, either. It may not be 
as rich a voice as Caruso’s, but it is al- 
most as loud. Anyway, it sounded good 
to the Italian banqueters; and by the 
time he reached the chorus they were 
standing on the tables trying their best 
to drown him out. 

The Republican speakers present 
stared aghast, wondering what had 
broken loose. 

You see, none of them had stopped to 
think that of all the things an Italian 
would love to do, along toward the tail 
end of a big banquet, by no means the 
least of these would be to sing. 

Naturally Allen didn’t take up their 
time explaining how he had been prac- 
ticing on the song for almost a month 
and a half, and about the noon hours he 
had put in at the Cincinnati School of 
Languages learning how to pronounce 
the words. He had no desire to bore 
them with tedious details. All he de- 


sired was their votes—and he got them. | 
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The Harvard Varsity Crew 





Oars and the Men 


HERE will be I think a real boat 
T race at New London this year. It 
has been many a year since Har- 
vard and Yale have been so well 
matched. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken there will be this year no pro- 
cession on the Thames. The two men 
who are driving the Crimson and Blue 
crews measure up personally with the 
stroke oars of the old days. Lund, of 
Harvard, and “Tony” Morse of Yale are 
the pacemakers upon whom so much de- 
pends. 
Harvard rowing has undergone a seri- 


ous change, due less to the activities of 


Wray than to Robert Herrick, who has 
been really the presiding genius of the 
Crimson activ’ + afloat. Wray has 
been extremely \ ‘able as an instructor 
of rowing, but Herrick, with the reputa- 





















By HERBERT REED 


tion gained by the Henley crew is prob- 
ably better situated to look after Har- 
vard rowing than any other Harvard 
man. 

In rowing as in anything else the Har- 
vard men seem to have achieved a plane 
of efficiency somewhat higher than that 
of any other university. They seem to 
have realized that a man who is inter- 
ested in athletics and who gives the best 
part of his life to coaching, or training, 
deserves something from his university. 
This is the explanation, I think, of 
Percy Haughton, one of the finest types 
that the world of coaching has produced. 
He is a valuable asset to Harvard, just 
as Dr. Sharpe is to Cornell and just as 
any man in the forties is of utmost value 
to whatever institution he cares to take 
up with. 


Yale Varsity Crew in action. 


“The catch” 


Let us now get back to rowing. I 
doubt if there has been a more interest- 
ing preliminary season than this one. 
There have been upsets, of course, which 
is an unmitigated blessing to college 
rowing. There is so much slavery con- 
nected with sweep rowing that it is for- 
tunate for the men who adopt that form 
of exercise that they are now enabled to 
get the fun out of rowing that there is 
in it. 

The early races mean much or little 
according to the temperament of the men 
in the boat. This year I think the short 
distance races have provided plenty of 
good fun for the oarsmen without leav- 
ing any hard feeling such as seems to be 
inevitable after the really important 
race. 

There will be at least two excellent 
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races in the east this year, and perhaps 
one in the west, if an eastern crew can 
be induced to row on the Oakland estuary. 
That would be, of course, a three mile 
race, which would not necessarily prove 
anything so far as the types of rowing 
were concerned. The coaching systems 
east and west—and by that I mean the 
extreme east and extreme west—are 
quite different. Stanford University is 
handled by an amateur, California and 
Washington by a professional. I doubt 
if Washington or Stanford would really 
class with the best of the eastern crews, 
such as Yale, Harvard, Cornell and 
Columbia. The material is omnipresent 
but the organization seems’to be lacking. 

Local conditions, of course, affect row- 
ing perhaps more seriously than any 
other sport. The Californians have to 
carry their boat quite a little distance 
before they find water, whereas the 
Stanford oarsmen are much more handy 
to a stretch of quiet water. The sit- 
uation at Yale, Harvard, Cornell and 
Pennsylvania is fairly well-known to the 
easterners. Columbia has a harder time 
because of the necessity of going over to 
Edgewater under the Palisades, where 
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the afternoon’s rowing is quite as apt to 
be done in choppy water as not. Cornell 
has a certain advantage due to the fact 
that the crews can frequently get out 
on the Inlet fairly early in the season, 
and in that the early work is done on 
still water, which is something of an im- 
provement over rowing on a tide-water. 
The stretch to Crowbar Point and the 
time set down in Courtney’s Little Black 
Book, have become history. These times 
are much more valuable than those taken 
in time trials on the Hudson or on the 
Thames. 

I think that Courtney has a better 
opportunity to know to a nicety just 
how fast a crew is than any other coach. 
This has been an advantage not enjoyed 
by many other men. 

Very likely Morse will instruct the 
Yale crew at New London. He is per- 
haps not as heavy as an ideal stroke 
ought to be, but he is a “racing” stroke 
oar, which is apparently what the Yale 
crew needs. Yale has had some experi- 
ence with crews that have not been able 
to “get up and get” in a pinch. And I 
am inclined to believe that the Elis are 
working toward building up a different 


kind of crew than they have boated in 
the last two or three seasons. Their 
crew of last year ought to have been a 
warning to anyone scheduled to race 
against them. It was perhaps not any 
too-well polished or any too smooth, but 
it was able to scramble over the mark 
just enough in the lead to count for vic- 
tory. 

That I think is the first and last word 
in rowing. 

Both the big races this year will be at 
the usual four miles, which I think is a 
mistake that will be admitted in the 
course of time. Both at Poughkeepsie 
and New Haven the time will come when 
there will be a demand for heat races. 
Of course, in both cases, tradition affects 
not alone the style of rowing but the dis- 
tance. No institution is anxious to take 
the first plunge. I rather think that 
Princeton is in a better position to do it 
than anyone else. The whole system of 
Princeton rowing has been built up 
around the short distance and _ the 
Princeton amateurism is now so well in- 
stilled that the Tigers could remodel the 
rowing game, I think, a little nearer to 
their hearts’ desire. 


The Oedipus of Sophocles 


HE story runs somewhat like this. 
T It is tipped off to a Queen that her 

baby is foreordained to kill his 
father and to marry his mother. To cheat 
the fates she gives her child to the hired 
man to do away with. He, a kindly old 
fool, instead of manfully doing his job 
gives the baby to a sentimental shepherd 
who spares the child’s life. 

Having no plebian blood in his veins, 
upon reaching manhood he _ achieves 
easily a place of distinction for himself. 
While on a little expedition he slays his 
father who is away from home on a 
business trip. Not knowing that the 
victim is his father—thinking it only 
someone else’s father —the incident 
slips out of his mind, He drifts on to 
the place of his nativity. Pulls off a 
stunt which makes him solid with the 
folks. The dead king neglects to come 
back to his duties. The young man gets 
the vacant place. As the Queen is 
comely and there is now no one to cud- 
dle her, the young man fills the vacant 
place in his heart by marrying the at- 
tractive widow, They live happily—for 
awhile. 

But one day while playing pinochle, 
the fates happen to think of him. Then 
things happen. The boss fate pushes a 
button and calls in a lot of little devils 
who immediately get busy. The upshot 
of the whole business being that the 
Queen goes to seek her first husband by 
the suicide route, while her son-husband 
gouges out his eyes with the remains of 
a sardine can. The Queen with maidenly 
modesty does her demise act in the 
wings—no, in her dressing room. The 
man, however, had to stagger out on the 
stage and make a beastly exhibition of 
himself. One shouldn’t muss one’s self 
up in public. 


This gay little “Charley” Chaplin 


By WALTER S. ROGERS 


comedy happened in a village called 
Thebes. The author of the skit seems 
to have been the George M. Cohen of 
the burg. According to the program his 
name is—or was—Sophocles. No Chris- 
tian name is given. Maybe he wasn’t a 
Christian. One slips into the past tense 
easily as the author must either be dead 
or using a nom-de-plume. For were he 
alive and possessed of such a rich gift of 
yellowness, his name certainly would 
have been in the “Choinal” as a regular 
contributor long before now. 

An efficiency expert designed the 
scenery used in this production. No 
money was wasted. Henry Ford ought 
to hunt him up. He would suggest leav- 
ing half the paint off the cars. Why 
paint the side away from the curb any- 
way! But to get back to the subject 
of scenery. It consisted of a hunk of 
sky in back and above, a dark curtain, 
and on either side a flight of stairs, one 
side reaching presumably to a_ palace, 
the other to a temple. These stairs 
were notable for the height of the steps, 
which must have been at least two and 
a half or three feet. I don’t know 
whether the idea was to save money in 
the construction of the stairs or to afford 
interesting exercise for the young ladies 
in ascending or descending. They served 
the latter purpose to the satisfaction of 
the men who sat next to me. 

All the orchestra seats as far back as 
the baleony had been removed and the 
space nicely tidied over with pine boards 
painted slate color—commendable evi- 
dence of thrift. Wear and tear on other- 
wise empty seats avoided and sweeping 
and dusting simplified! The arrange- 
ment also protects aesthetic actors from 
contamination from the vulgar crowd. 

How I got into the show I am not 
clear. But I handed out two real dol- 


lars and soon found myself concealed un- 
der the aforesaid baleony. An under- 
dressed, pouter pigeon sitting near me 
complained to the usher about the loca- 
tion of her seat. The usher showed signs 
of pain and oozed sympathy, and by way 
of consolation explained that the dollar 
seats upstairs were preferable. This 
witty remark put us all in a self-satisfied 
mood of contentment and eased the way 
for us to catch the buoyant spirit of the 
performance. 

Next to me sat a group of tired busi- 
ness men. They had heard of Isadora 
Duncan. I have a hunch they associated 
bare legs and dancing with her name. 
Such is fame! In any event even the 
spectacle of the young ladies leisurely 
climbing the quite impossible stairs did 
not entirely satisfy them. They should 
have stuck to Broadway near Forty-sec- 
ond and not have wandered into an- 
other neighborhood. They came to be 
re-juvenated, but were merely bored. But 
come to think of it, they were not en- 
tirely bored for on several occasions they 
slid down into their seats and snickered. 
I was grieved at their actions. They 
snickered when they should have been 
stirred to their depths (half-inch at the 
head, two-and-a-half feet at the girth). 
The low-brows! They didn’t know that 
the staccato screams and studied awk- 
wardness of Augustin Duncan (is he Isa- 
dora’s husband, brother or uncle?) were 
high art. Strange twist of fate that Isa- 
dora should be endowed with so much 
grace and Augustin—but space is limited 
and this tale must have an end. 

One person at least got his two dol- 
lars’ worth. Although he is not sure 
what he got. It was a strange dose. 
However that may be for the protectior, 
of the T. B. M. a skull and cross bone 
should have been displayed outside. 
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Keeping the Cover Off 


O FRANKLIN HICHBORN, more 
T than to any other journalist, is due 
the sweeping tide of political re- 
form in California. The stern facts, 
marshalled in his “Stories of The Cali- 
fornia Legislature” for three successive 
sessions, have been fatal to those con- 
demned by them. In the preface to his 
latest book, “The System as uncovered 
by the San Francisco Graft Prosecution” 
he says: “It is my purpose—as far as it 
lies in my power—to keep the cover off.” 
In that phrase lies the temper of his 
service. Dispassionate as a recording 
angel—keen as a detective hero—he does 
not need to muckrake but is content to 
let the logic of his facts bring their own 
unsparing conclusions. While the tradi- 
tional “machine” of his generation was 
still dominant in California, he saw that 
it was not so important to know what 
was done as how it was done; so he 
merely turned the clock around, took 
out the back, and showed the voter how 
the machine worked. In other words, 
for the last six years he has devoted 
himself to telling, without fear or malice, 
the record of every man in the Legisla- 
ture, on every important measure; to 
tracing the influences of special privilege 
through lobby and hall; to laying bare 
the hidden and interwoven roots which 
produce corruption. 


INCE 1909, when his first Story of the 

Legislature appeared, when few book 
stores would offer it and only two news- 
papers in San Francisco would mention 
it, his books have become the political 
textbook of the whole state. When any 
Legislator’s relation to any issue is under 
discussion, citizens turn to Hichborn’s 
tables of votes on test questions to find 
his record; and to the chapters of history 
where the progress of each. measure 
through committee and debate is min- 
utely traced. Under such headings as 
Moral or Labor Issues, Policies Support- 
ed by Women, Progressive Issues, ete., he 
groups the most important Legislative 
measures, with each man’s record there- 
on. He does not pass upon them arbi- 
trarily, as good or bad, but gives the 
data upon which every voter can esti- 
mate the Legislator for himself. 

Mr. Hichborn’s latest journalistic 


adventure—for any reportorial affair of 
is The 





his is bound to be an adventure 


By MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


Legislative Bulletin, a weekly record of 
the proceedings of the Session. It is 
solely a private enterprise on his part 
to get the facts of the Legislature quickly 
before the Public. It goes to a large 
number of civic officers and, besides hav- 
ing a large general circulation, reaches 
every newspaper in the State. Not more 
than fifteen of the 500 newspapers of 
the State have correspondents at Sac- 
ramento; and heretofore the interior 
Press has been largely dependent upon 
reports contained in the city papers. 
Hichborn’s Bulletin gives these papers 
every week accurate and _ uncolored 
news of Legislative doings as_ they 
occur and permits them to use it in any 
way they may choose. During the last 
session of the Legislature this material 
appeared from one end of the State to the 
other and probably reached a larger 
number of readers than the reports of 
the metropolitan correspondents. 


JD URING a session, as each member 

makes a voting record, it is imme- 
diately presented through the Bulletin to 
its readers and thus every citizen may see 
at a glance how his Senator and Assem- 
blyman are voting, week by week, on 
test questions. To this record of current 
facts is added the names of those who 
are responsible, directly or indirectly, 
through the work of committees, on the 
floor of the two houses, or even outside 
the Legislature, for the delay in passage 
or the failure to enact desirable meas- 
ures. And in the same manner, of those 
who, whether openly or covertly, may be 
instrumental in passing measures gener- 
ally conceded to be undesirable. 

Facts are Hichborn’s weapons—not 
mere superficial accounts of occurrences 
to which the ordinary reporter would 
add the perverted color of his imaginings 
as required by his employer—but the 
fundamental, subterranean facts without 
which the obvious cannot be truthfully 
reported. After twenty years experience 
as reporter, managing editor and editor, 
he began the “Stories of the California 
Legislature” because he had to tell the 
truth about politics. He undertook this 
expensive venture without capital and 
at a time when California was striving 
to throw off the domination of the rail- 
road machine and he has lived to see 
realized, in the last four years, every 
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reform that was defeated in that first 
Legislative struggle. As he wrote in 
1909, at the end of that chapter of de- 
feat: “Reform waves are not kept back 
with brooms—or Gus Hartmanns.” 


O BETTER testimony is needed tothe 

power of his impregnable information 
in awakening the political conscience of 
California, than a recent explosion in 
the State Senate, when the Senator from 
the Nineteenth District in San Fran- 
cisco, aggrieved at the unfavorable com- 
ments upon his record made by many 
newspapers throughout the State, rose 
to a question of personal privilege and 
made Mr. Hichborn the object of a per- 
sonal scoring. Though Hichborn is no 
longer connected with any newspaper 
his tables of records of members of the 
Legislature are available to all, and are 
generally used. The humiliated Senator 
showed that he feared Hichborn, single- 
handed, more than any newspaper. 

An extraordinary situation was sud- 
denly developed. The Senate spent the 
greater part of a day replying to the 
Senator’s grievance and defending Hich- 
born. Though some of them had also 
suffered from his unsparing pen, man 
after man arose and declared that al- 
though they had not always agreed with 
Hichborn he “had done great things for 
California;” that “he would go down 
in history beloved by all men and wo- 
men who believe in free government;” 
that “wherever there was a battle that 
required strength and courage, wherever 
the fight was unpopular,” there had been 
Hichborn; that there wasn’t “a mile- 
stone along the path of progress in Cal- 
ifornia where his mark could not be 
found.” The Senator from Hichborn’s 
own district, whom he had severely crit- 
icized at the last Session, rose to his de- 
fense. He conceded that such men as 
Hichborn were indeed a “menace” as had 
been charged, “a menace to entrenched 
and existing institutions,” and went on 
to rehearse his contributions to reform 
in the sacrifice of his brilliant intellect 
to the unrewarded service of his State. 

The fear in which Hichborn is held by 
reactionary interests may be measured 
by the attention which they bestow on 
this unostentatious man, who believes in 
the power of truth and who is past- 
master of telling the truth, truthfully. 


Gold 


This anonymous series, a record of per- 
sonal experience simply told, begins next 
week with the sketch: “THE HEART OF 
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Pipp, first baseman of the once lowly Yankees 


S SECOND base, baseball’s most dif- 
ficult position to fill? It would seem 
so from the dearth of high-class ma- 

terial in the majors. There is the brilliant 
Eddie Collins, and the brainy Johnny 
Evers you might say. I grant both of 
those players are wonders at the position, 
but players of their stamp and style are 
few and far between in baseball. 

In the National League, Bill Sweeney 
rated a big star two or three years ago 
is through. In all probability Miller 
Huggins, another great player will pass 
up a regular job. Huggins believes the 





The Dearth of 


Second Basemen 


By BILLY EVANS 


position of manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals is enough for him to worry 
about. Just at present, the Philadelphia 
Nationals, the Chicago Cubs, the St. 
Louis Cardinals, and the Pittsburg 
Pirates are in doubt as to who will most 
acceptably fill the bill. 

Conditions in the American, League 
are much similar. Second base gave 
Manager Jennings of Detroit all kinds 
of trouble last season. Unless some of 


) his recruits come to the front strongly, 
“ he is destined to worry still more over 


that position. With Larry Lajoie slip- 
ping Cleveland had for several years 
fussed about a successor to the great 
Frenchman. The sale of Lajoie to the 
Athletics, puts it up to Rodgers, in his 
first year in fast com- 
pany, to fill the bill. Since 
the departure of Isbell, 
second base has been a 
source of trouble on all of 
Comiskey’s teams. The 
coming of Eddie Collins 
has finally settled that 
question for some time to come at Chi- 
cago. A number of recruits have tried 
to oust Pratt at St. Louis. Several at- 
tempts have been made to convert him 
into an outfielder, but invariably after 
others fail, he is sent back to his old 
position. Manager Carrigan of Boston 
has the second base problem to cope 
with, though in all probability Janvrin 
will be his selection. The passing of 
Collins creates a vacancy in the Ath- 
letie infield. Lajoie will temporarily 
play the bag, but he has only a few 
years to go and it is up to Mack to 


develop a man. Washington is much 
better off than most of the clubs, for 
Ray Morgan when right is a great little 
ball player. 


Out For Vocal Interference 


Bill Byron the National League um- 
pire always has a good reason for every 
thing he does on the ball field. Accord- 
ing to Byron the first rule of baseball is 
fair play. Whenever in doubt he always 
applies that rule. Just before he joined 
the National League staff of umpires, 
Byron as a minor league official made 
an unusual ruling, that he backed up 
with a novel reason. The batsman sent 
up a foul fly to the third baseman. The 
latter had judged the ball perfectly, and 
was ready to make the catch, when the 
coacher ran up in back of the player, 
and in a loud voice, insisted that he 
would make the catch. The act of the 
coacher worried the third baseman, just 
enough to cause him to muff the ball. 
Byron immediately declared the batter 
out for interference. 

The team at bat seriously objected 
to the ruling, claiming the coacher had 
done nothing that could be construed 
as interference. Byron held to his 
original decision. The manager of the 
team at bat insisted that he know what 
kind of interference the coacher had 
committed. “Vocal,” replied Byron 
and that ended the matter. The out 
stood, and the coacher in question 
stands out as the only player in captiv- 
ity who ever committed a vocal inter- 
ference. 


Balls and Strikes 


The acquisition by the Chicago White 
Sox of Eddie Collins, the keystone lumin- 
ary, has brought strength to that team 
in a double capacity. It is not alone 
the great ability as a batter, run getter 
and fielder of Collins that helps the 
White Sox, but the fact that there is an 
exceptionally capable pair of workmen 
at the centre of the diamond. Collins 
has Buck Weaver along side him, and, 
Weaver being a fast, ground covering 
shortstop, is playing all the better by 
reason of having Collins as a codperator ; 
Collins does not lose any of the ad- 
vantage of his speed with as apt a co- 
laborer as Weaver, and the two are of 
the sort to form one of those swift de- 
fensive partnerships at short and sec- 
ond which are a sine qua non for a strong 
ball club. Most pennant winners have 
had such a partnership, among which 
may be mentioned: Maranville and 


By WM. B. HANNA 


Evers; Tinker and Evers; Barry and 
Collins; Dahlen and Gilbert; Jennings 
and Reitz; Wagner and Ritchey. 


Dick Kinsella, who helps look after 
the Giants in training in the spring, was 
in Texas in 'ate February ahead of the 
main squad of players. He was talking 
to a hotel proprietor in Marlin about 
rooms for the men when they ar- 
rived. 

“Give so and so this room, so and so 
this one, and you might put Mathewson 
in that room,” mentioning the number. 

“Umph,” replied the proprietor, “I 
don’t know about that. Who is Mathew- 
son?” 


Tommy Leach’s baseball life hasbeen 
in acirele. He began as a big leaguer 
in Louisville. From there he went to 
Pittsburg, and from Pittsburg to Chi- 


cago. Now Tommy, the midget, whose 
career has been notable because he is one 
of the very few players who was a first 
magnitude star both in the infield and 
outfield, comes to Cincinnati, which is 
within a few miles of the outset of his 
travels. 


The writer heard a discussion recenily 
as to who was the best of all college ball 
players, meaning while they were in col- 
lege. Walter Carter, the Yale pitcher, 
is my choice. Carter was not only a 
pitcher of exceptional speed, but he had 
a good curve and excellent control. In 
addition he was a first-class catcher and 
first baseman, a front ranker among the 
collegians as a batter and with lots of 
baseball sense and nerve. Few persons 
today know the game as well as he. 
Professional baseball lost a valuable ad- 
dition when he declined to go into it. 
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Co-operation vs. Cut-throat Competition 


HE United States has, in widely 
varying degrees, developed four 
methods or systems of trans- 

portation—the railroad, the water-car- 
rier, the trolley and the auto. Each of 
these has to some extent competed with 
the other. The results have not been 
altogether satisfactory. The railroads 
complain, not without just cause, that 
their net earnings are smaller than they 
should be; and there is a wide-spread 
demand on the part of the public for 
greater transportation facilities at less 
cost. 

The question that is bound to come up 
in connection with the development of 
these facilities is this: “What shall be the 
relation of the different methods or sys- 
tems of transportation, one to the other? 
And on that question we may get some 
light from the experience of the past. 
We have made many experiments. 

We began, in the first place, with free 
and unrestricted competition. The re- 
sults were largely disastrous to the car- 
riers and were unsatisfactory to the 
community. Free and unrestricted com- 
petition involved, among other things, 
charging “what the traffic would bear.” 
It meant on the one hand that, where 
there was no competition, the traffic 
would have to bear everything which 
the carrier attempted to put upon it— 
everything that it could bear and still 
move. That was a great hardship, not 
only upon individual shippers, but even 
more upon particular communities not 
blessed with competitive methods or 
systems of transportation. 

But “what the traffic would bear” in- 
volved, on the other hand, something ex- 
tremely bad for the carriers; it involved 
charging no more than the competitive 
traffic would bear; and the result was a 
scramble for traffic among competitive 
lines, in which many carriers became 
bankrupt. 


S° FREE and unrestricted competition 

was recognized as a failure. Having 
reached that conclusion, the next step 
taken was combination resulting in 
monopoly of transportation. The most 
striking modern instance of the dis- 
astrous results of combination, both to 
the community and to the carrier, is 
presented by the New Haven system. 
The New Haven succeeded in getting, 
through combination, practically a mo- 
ropoly of all the railroads in New Eng- 
land. But the company went much 
further. It moved on to the water-car- 
riers, with the result that the five New 
England states with ports upon the 
Atlantic, free to any traffic, had not a 
single line of steamships between those 
different states that was not owned or 
practically controlled by the New 
Haven. But more striking still is the 
fact that no one of these five New Eng- 
land states had a single line of steam- 
ships to the city of New York, or to the 
city of Philadelphia, which was not con- 
trolled by the New Haven; and the in- 
fluence of the New Haven extended con- 
siderably further south still. 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


This monopoly of transportation, 
however, did not merely include the rail- 
roads and water-carriers. It extended 
to the trolleys. Practically all of the 
trolleys of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Western Massachusetts, and some 
of the trolleys in New York and Ver- 
mont were also acquired by the New 
Haven, with the result that it was actual- 
ly impossible for any one to go from 
any of the New England states to New 
York except by some method of trans- 
portation controlled by the New Haven, 
unless he went by auto or the old-fash- 
ioned horse and wagon. 

Now there you had a combination and 
monopoly of practically all of the known 
methods of transportation in one organ- 
ization; and the failure was egregious. 
Why? 


N THE first place, the combination 

failed because the cost of acquiring 
the monopoly was very great. It was not 
merely the cost of buying up these vari- 
ous systems, it was the cost of killing 
the competition which was not bought 
up; the cost, for instance, of killing the 
Enterprise Transportation Company’s 
Steamship Line, which was built to com- 
pete with the New Haven’s lines. There 
was also a cost very much greater than 
that, greater than the cost which was 
incident to the buying of competing lines 
at excessive valuations, or the cost of 
running steamships at ruinous rates in 
order to kill a competitor. That was the 
cost of inefficiency in management, the 
cost of bad management which had re- 
sulted from the attempt of one organ- 
ization, through one body of men, to run 
these various concerns. The loss in this 
experiment was tremendous. The limi- 
tation which is put by Providence upon 
the powers and capacities of the individ- 
ual man was the greatest cause of the 
failure which ensued. 

So competition failed; and combina- 
tion failed also! And yet the conviction 
of the American people, as expressed in 
the Sherman law, as expressed in the 
provision of the Panama Canal bill pro- 
hibiting the ownership by railroads of 
competing lines of steamships, is that 
competition should continue between the 
various methods or classes of transpor- 
tation. The question now presented is 
this: having found that free and unre- 
stricted competition is a failure; having 
found that monopoly, or combination, is 
a failure; having nevertheless determined 
that we are to have competition among 
the different forms of transportation, and 
among the different members of each 
class competing with one another, what 
is the rule that we are to lay down? 
What is to determine the proper relation 
of service on the one and on the other 
hand? How are we to distribute the 
traffic and the work which is to be done 
for the American people? I think any 
one of us who stops to consider this sit- 
uation to determine what shall be done 
by each one of four different methods of 
transportation, would say to himself at 
once, “Let each one do that which it can 


do best.” That is the law of efficiency; 
and, generally, the cheapest service is 
what will be deemed the best. 

That it is largely a question of cost, 
seems self-evident. It seems self-evident 
not only when you consider the different 
forms or methods of transportation, like 
railroad as against water-carriers or 
railroad as against trolley, but it is 
equally self-evident when you are con- 
sidering what ought to be the competi- 
tion between the different members of 
concerns in the same class. The one 
that can do it the best—and usually 
that means the one that can do it the 
cheapest—ought to perform the service. 

Well now, if that is self-evident, as it 
seems, why has it not been pursued? 
Why have carriers gone on doing busi- 
ness that was not profitable, as they 
have done to a very considerable de- 
gree? 

I think there are really three reasons. 
The first reason is that with all the de- 
velopment of our transportation—take 
the railroads, which are, of course, our 
chief agency—with all the marvelous de- 
velopment of our railroad transporta- 
tion the cost of the service has never 
yet been determined. I do not mean 
merely the cost of service as a whole; 
but, if a railroad receives $100,000,000, 
or $200,000,000 as the year’s income, how 
much of that is cost and how much of 
that is profit has not been determined. 
The facts in that respect are known in 
a general way, but the thing that has 
not been determined is, what any partic- 
ular service costs. 

This statement will seem almost in- 
credible to an up-to-date manufacturer, 
for every up-to-date manufacturer has 
found out, or has been in the process of 
finding out by the most careful methods 
for at least a generation, what it costs 
him to manufacture and sell every arti- 
cle which he manufactures and sells. If 
the manufacturer simply understood how 
to make an article without knowing the 
cost of its manufacture and sale, what 
would happen to him, ordinarily, would 
be bankruptcy; but he knows better 
than to incur that risk, and so he under- 
takes to find out the cost of the man- 
ufacture and sale of each one of the 
articles he produces. 


Not many years ago, we were told 

by one manufacturer, who had in 
his catalogue one hundred thousand 
articles, that he undertook to find out 
what every article that he sold cost. 
Now the railroads have never undertaken 
to find out in detail what their service 
costs. With very few exceptions they 
do not even know how much profit or 
loss there is in the passenger service 
taken as a whole, or how much profit 
or loss there is in the freight service 
taken as a whole. Even that first step 
in the division of cost and in the ascer- 
taining of facts absolutely essential to 
doing business safely, has not been taken 
by most railroads; and of course they 
do not know how much profit or loss 
they have in carrying business from 
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one point to another. They do not know 
how much it costs to carry from one 
city to another, excluding the terminal 
cost in the city. They do not know what 
the terminal costs are in any of the 


cities on the articles which they are | 


carrying. 

Now the result has been one which 
has been disastrous to them, and which 
has also been quite disastrous in many 
instances to the development of water- 
carriers. The fact that there were com- 
peting water-carriers, by which freight 
could be carried cheaply as compared 
with the rail cost, resulted merely in low- 
ering the rail rate so as to meet the 
water competition. But whether in 
meeting the water competition the rail- 
road made money or lost money, the 
records kept did not show, and nothing 
except a guess at the cost could be made 
by the railroads. Therefore they have 
not had, up to the present time, a means 
of applying the rule that that carrier 
should do the business which can do it 
the cheapest, even if they had been dis- 
posed to do so. 

Then there is a second reason why 
railroads have not ascertained trans- 
portation costs. It is ina sense histori- 
cal in its nature. It is this: when you 
start a railroad—and of course that is 
true to a certain extent of other forms 
of transportation—you have not enough 
traffic to fully utilize the capacity of the 
plant. Consequently you put the rates 
down, and the traffic manager says, “If 
I can fill my cars, even if I do it for 
much less than the regular rate, if I can 
carry more passengers, if I can add an- 
other car to this train which has to run 
anyhow, almost anything that I get will 
mean a profit to the railroad, because 
the roadbed is there, the cars are there, 
the engine has to move, and therefore 
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the additional passengers or additional 
tonnage that I can get must be adding 
at least something to the income of the 
railroad.” 


OW at any time in the history of al- 

most every railroad there was a cer- 
tain amount of truth in that; but we have 
long passed that period in respect to 
most of the railroads of the country, and 
particularly in respect to the railroads in 
the eastern district, which do about one- 
half of the business of the whole coun- 
try. Our situation is now and has been 
for quite a number of years, say ten or 
fifteen years, that the railroads have 
reached the point of saturation of busi- 
ness; therefore every additional bit of 
business taken by the railroads imposed 
upon them new burdens in providing 
facilities. And whenever business was 
taken that in and of itself did not pay a 
profit, the railroad was subjected to an 
actual loss—the loss that was involved 
in providing the capital that was neces- 
sary to increase the facilities so that 
they could take care of the business. The 
whole situation had changed, but the 
traffic men who made rates and who 
sought business did not realize the 
change that had come over the sit- 
uation; and they continued precisely as 
they had done to make such a rate as 
the traffic would bear, no matter how 
low that rate was. Indeed, with the 
congestion which has come in our east- 
ern communities through great develop- 
ment and increased population, this new 
business added involved, in very many 
instances, larger investment in capital 
pro rata, than had the original construc- 
tion of the road. 

There will be found, therefore, when 
the figures showing the investment and 
the returns of the railroads in this east- 
ern district are examined, a huge in- 
crease in the invested capital. The cap- 
ital invested forms an extraordinarily im- 
portant factor in the cost of running a 
railroad, and for every dollar of income 
which is received by the railroads in 
this great eastern district, east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and 
the Potomac, there will be found be- 
tween $5.00 and $5.50 of capital invest- 
ed. One of the reasons, and a very 
potent reason, why the railroads in this 
region have felt the pinch, why the 
earnings have been inadequate, is be- 
cause this capital investment has grown 
upon them, and the doing of more busi- 
ness, the great increase of business, has 
been done in very many instances at a 
loss. 

Now how this works, how this scram- 
ble for tonnage operates, has been man- 
ifested in very extraordinary ways by 
the investigation which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made during 
the last year. 

Take this situation: they have carried 
from the great grain states to the At- 
lantic seacoast carload upon carload of 
grain and of flour, on which the earn- 
ings, after paying some special terminal 
and similar charges, were not enough 
to yield the interest and cost of repairs 
to the cars in which the flour or grain 
was moved, to say nothing whatever 
about the cost of operating the railroad, 
the cost of the roadbed and the cost of 
the administration of the property. This 
all comes from failure to know the facts, 
from failure to deal with the bottom 


causes of loss and the essentials of 
profit. 

Railroad managers will necessarily all 
move in the dark until they learn what a 
thing costs. When they do know what 
a thing costs then they can protect them- 
selves against loss; then also they will 
welcome the fact that other people also 
do that business on which these others 
alone can make a profit. All the water- 
carriage ought to be welcomed, and not 
looked upon jealously, if carriage by 
water can be done cheaper, as it ordi- 
narily can. Take the case of freight 
movements on our great lakes. Grain 
from Duluth to Buffalo is moved in bulk 
at one cent and a half a bushel; rail- 
roads could not get it from Duluth to 
Buffalo at a rate of less than thirteen 
and a half cents, and it would not be 
profitable at that rate. Take the case 
of ore. The ore rate in vessels on the 
great lakes, carrying as they do in bulk, 
is about one-eighth of the rate at which 
it is carried on the railroads; and prob- 
ably the railroads can make no great 
profit, even at this much higher rate. 

Now what ought to be done is to learn 
these facts with reference to the individ- 
ual cost of such transportation service. 
If men did not know these facts we 
would count upon it that these losses 
would stop—this scramble for traffic, 
which possibly may hurt the competitor 
from which it is taken, but which hurts 
the carrier that gets it very much more. 
The method which has been pursued in 
the past should be abandoned. 

Related to these conditions is the de- 
sire for bigness, the feeling that, if the 
system were only large enough and if 
there could be comprised in one unit 
sufficient of the carrying capacity of the 
country, then there would be sure prof- 
its; but that proposition is absolutely 
unsound. The unit of greatest efficiency 
is reached before a system is very large, 
because the ability of every man is 
limited; and, having reached through 
growth the size of greatest efficiency, 
this also must be borne in mind—the 
question of profit is merely the ques- 
tion of how much can be earned per dol- 
lar of investment. The question to be 
considered is the possible return on cap- 
ital, and it does not follow that, by 
mulitiplying five million, or ten million, 
or fifteen million, by twenty or thirty, 
and getting together a huge transporta- 
tion system, there can be earned a dollar 
more than before. 

Take the entire returns of the rail- 
roads of this country, and follow the 
history of the various systems, and it 
will be clear that after they had passed a 
very modest capitalization the earnings 
per dollar invested diminished instead of 
increased. Now, let those who own, 
and those who manage, these various 
forms of transportation, keep these facts 
clearly before them, and if they do they 
will readily recognize the law which 
should govern the relation of competing 
carriers to one another—a law of busi- 
ness more binding than any that legis- 
latures can enact or the courts enforce. 


Unsteady Tom 


Tom out of work again? 
thought he had a steady job. 

Oh, the job was steady; the trouble is 
Tom wasn’t. 


Why I 
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Wanted---a Censor 


By F. WErIsBENDER 

REGRET ‘to state that self-respect 

and decency forbids me to renew my 
subscription to publications of such 
demagogic tendencies as those of Har- 
FERS WEEKLY during these troublous 
times. There was a time when Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY towered high above the 
low level of yellow journalism and kept 
aloof from the cesspool of jingoism, but 
during those years true patriotic men 
guided the tendencies and faithfully car- 
ried out the true mission of that once 
famous Weekly. Thirty years ago— 
while employed in the newspaper busi- 
ness—I ventured the opinion that a con- 
scientious press censor would be a god- 
send to this country because of the 
shameless abuse of the freedom of the 
press, and at that time considered such 
an institution a necessity from a moral 
as well as from a political point of view. 
The past and present proved my con- 
tention only too true, and today I am 
convinced more than ever before that 
publications of the calibre of Harprr’s 
WEFKLY and the balance of the jingo- 
istic press in our country are the great- 
est menace to elevation of mankind, har- 
mony, peace and prosperity. I would 
suggest to Mr. Hapgood to send a re- 
porter out here and to other parts of 
the West, and have him interview the 
solicitors for your paper as to public 
utterances and forcible expressions made 
regarding the conduct of his paper, and 
T'll assure him it would make highly in- 
teresting reading matter. What Har- 
PeR’s WEEKLY is lacking at the present 
time is the co-laboration of Teddy 
Roosevelt, Bill Bryan, Billy Sunday and 
Viscount Bryce. This quartet would 
certainly make the circus of demagogy 
complete. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Contrast 


By Avuptey D. Porter 


R. MILES’ “Christ and Fifth Ave.,” 

and the resulting criticisms pro and 
con, remind one that the words of Peter 
must apply somewhere: “Among you 
there shall be false teachers, and many 
shall follow, by reason of whom the way 
of truth shall be evil spoken of. And in 
covetousness shall they make merchan- 
dise of you.” 

Take this contrast: a man in rags, 
often weakened by vice, not having the 
faith to lay hold on better promises, 
wandering the streets “on his uppers,” 
without a home, no softening influence 


of wife and children, without regular 
meals; he beholds whole families, wear- 
ing (no matter how few or many) gold 
watch chains, rings, jewels and costly 
apparel, riding in luxurious automobiles 
to attend religious services at mignifi- 
cent palaces, and amid banks of choice 
flowers and profusion of pleasing music 
and oratory. Every one knows that this 
is literally true, leaving all questions of 
motive aside. 

I have the honor to represent a peo- 
ple, who hold that Christianity is a com- 
plete revelation of life, not a problem; 
that the church is the body of Christ, 
not mere legality or organization; that 
the Word of God is definitely authorita- 
tive not only as to what should be, but 
as to that which will be. Therefore we 
hold that the following (trusting that it 
is not too strong meat for your col- 
umns) is an authoritative statement, not 
an opinion or criticism: 

“In the last days grievious times shall 
come. For men shall be lovers of self, 
lovers of money, haughty, fierce, lovers 
of pleasure rather than lovers of God; 
holding a form of godliness, but having 
denied the power thereof. All that 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution. But evil men and 
imposters shall wax worse and worse. 
The time will come when they will en- 
dure the sound doctrine; but, having 
itching ears, will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts, and turn 
aside unto fables. But be thou sober 
in all things.” “Be ye patient; stablish 
your hearts; for the coming of the Lord 
is at hand.”—Paul and James, “servants 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Ashland, Ore. 


Militancy and War 


By JosepH HALLE SCHAFFNER 

N THE all-absorbing interest of the 

war news, the issues, so compelling a 
few months ago, are lost. Yet it is 
rather well worth while to notice how 
one of those issues has been affected by 
the same agency which served to push it 
out of the limelight. 

Six months ago the papers were daily 
carrying the news of some piece of arson 
or mob incitation on the part of the 
militant suffragettes, and of the con- 
sequent mock horrors of the hunger 
strikes. Today Militancy is dead. Were 
the war to end ten minutes from now, 
Militancy could not be brought to life, 
for she—if I may bestow on her the sex 
of her promoters—is dead, killed by her 


own hand. It is not my purpose here to | 


argue either for or against Militancy, 
to proclaim myself either a suffragette 
or a suffragist, but merely to make this 
observation, Militancy is dead. 

For years the Pankhursts, old and 
young, have justified Militant acts, great 
and little, by saying that they were 
fighting a war, “as just as any man- 
war,” for the rights of their down-trod- 
den sex. They justified arson and win- 
dow-breaking by saying that it was a 
war they were waging for their rights, 
for their proper place in the world, and 
yet within a fortnight of the outbreak 
of the present war in which Germany 
and Servia, and Austria, and Russia, 
and Japan, and Turkey, and Montene- 
gro, and mayhap one or two others are 
seeking their proper place in the world, 
the entire suffragette and _ suffragist 
movement was converted into an anti- 
war movement. Peace parades on a huge 
scale were held; propaganda was propa- 
gated, and distinguished international 
“speakeresses” made speeches, all against 
the justification and basis of Militancy. 
One of the mildest Militants has even 
gone so far as to urge that women cease 
to bear children—“cannon-fodder”—un- 
til the war is over. The suffragettes, 
themselves, have condemned the basis 
for their acts, and thus we say Militancy 
is a suicide. 

No one has ever before realized what 
a ghastly farce it was to make warlike 
acts the basis for a “movement for the 
betterment of the human race.” With 
Belgium—on whom no one can place 
blame—all mangled and broken by war, 
war seems a pretty poor tool to use to 
secure “sex justice.” And so, when the 
realization of this comes to the ex-mili- 
tants, it is going to be rather interesting 





INVESTMENTS 
We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 








CAN PLACE LOANS at 7 and 8 per cent, ample 

security. good farm and city property carefully 
examined best references. Address Business, Box 
No. 12. Bellingham, Washington. 


A 
WALTER L. WiLLIAMSON 








6% FARM MORTGAGE 


| is identified by his name and signa- 
ture on every note, mortgage and 
assignment. Over 4 million dollars 

- worth made and sold without the loss 

of one dollar principal or interest. 
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} 
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WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 


Let me send interesting information 
about farm mortgages. 
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to watch and see whether the “fairer- 
minded” sex will admit, like men, that 
they were in the wrong. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Hyphens in Arkansas 


By Greorce W. NorMAN 

WE HAVE a few hyphenated German- 

Americans in Arkansas. But in 
spite of the Hyphen are real Americans. 
They admit that they were driven from 
the “fatherland” by the tyrany, oppres- 
sion and cruel Militarism of the vons and 
junkers of Prussia. 

When the world is now in arms to 
destroy, not the German people, but 
these very tyrants who drove these im- 
migrants to America, it is amazing that 
these so-called Americans should take 
sides with the old tyrants who compelled 
them to leave the beloved Fatherland. 

But some of these Hyphens can’t get 
out of the old habit instilled from youth 
to old age. The German people are the 
most servile of the Europeans. 

Hamburg, Ark. 
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STAMMERING 


My treatment for Stammering is the result of many years’ 
cloge study and extensive teaching, and is the most reliable 
and satisfactory known. My personal instruction and 
interest has proved to be of the greatest value. A Sum- 
mer School at Atlantic City, N. J. after July lst. Interest- 
ing booklet free. 


F. A. Bryant, M. D., Principal, 26H W. 40th St., N. Y, 


Realization 


The philosophy of the future. For Correspond- 
ence Course, address Prince Hopkins, Ph. B., 
M. A.. ‘‘Boyland.’’ Santa Barbara. Calif. 


Health, Beauty, Efficiency 


Through Mental Training, Simple 
Exercise and Proper 
None too sick, too old, too well to be ben- 
efited. Simple Menus for children and 
rownups, with tested results, by 
lynn, America’s most successful Health 
4 Chautauqua lecturer and teacher. 
Menus and information free. Write 


Flynn Health System, Dept 7, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
“HOW TO WRITE A PULLING AD” Sent free 
upon request. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 
WRITE for newspapers and magazines; earn $100 
monthly. Details free to beginners. Reporting 
Syndicate, 161 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
POBTS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED—Names of Ford owners. 









































We pay $5.00 
per 100. Send 25 cents for contract blanks, par- 

ticulars, instructions and outfit. Universal Syndi- 

eate, 1123 13th Ave., Moline, Tl. 

INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 

F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 BE. 23rd St., 

New York City. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


? writing photoplays. Experience 
I ll Start You unnecessary. Free literature tells 
how. Hursh. 123H So. 3rd, Harrisburg, Pa. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays, $50 each.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details ‘sent free to he- 


= Producers League, 110 Wainwright, St. 
nis. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and Collies. puppies and grown 


dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, B 
Oakland, Towa. eines vig 


RUSSIAN Wolfhounds.  Norweigian bearhounds. 

Deer, wolf, fox, bloodhound: 50 page: illus. cat- 
alogue 5c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, »Ky. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPS for sale by Nantwich 
Cerberus. Males, white with Brindle markings, 


Brice $40.00 each. Whitestone Kennels, Maynard, 
































Shoddy 


By J. W. M’Ciure 


ID you ever see a lot of old hungry 
hogs prowling around a fenced off 
corn pile. I have, and, they remind me 
very much of the old “he bucks” of the 
Republican party, just now, beginning 
to yelp around the public crib trying to 
break in. My didn’t they have a fine 
time from the day General Lee sur- 
rendered up to a few years ago. Touch 
a button and make a million. Put up 
the money to elect the President and 
Senate then kick up their heels and run 
off with the country. This same gentry 
flapped their wings around Washington 
city during the Civil War and robbed 
the government in war supplies, clothing 
for the Federal soldiers. We once and 
awhile captured a lot of it and though 
were we almost naked, didn’t prize it 
very highly—Shoddy! Dear old Vir- 
ginia—home of Washington, Lee and 

Wilson. 
Sedalia. Mo. 


Never Again 


By Rev. THos. B. SHELDON 
SAW in yours of May Ist, the letter 
from our friend of the Fifth Avenue 

Church. 

While in New York a while ago I was 
longing for some real old home religion 
and I happened into one of the Fifth 
Avenue Churches on the blessed Sab- 
bath day to get something to satisfy 
my hunger. It was like a grand banquet 
with the fine silver service and all the 
necessary equipment, but with the eats 
left out. I like to starved and I said, 
“never again.” 

The music was so grand I could not 
tell whether they were starting or stop- 
ping a hymn and after getting left in the 
middle of a hymn several times I swore 
off trying to keep up or hold back with 
them. 

On the next Sabbath I went down on 
the Bowery and asked a man there who 
was in charge of one of the city lodging 
houses, where I could find an old-fash- 
ioned church and he told me of Dr. 
Woeld’s church on Broome street, and 
I went there and was able to sing and 
enjoy the preaching. Since that time I 
have never stuck so much as my big 
“pedal extremity” in a church on Fifth 
Avenue. And I guess I won’t, unless its 
on a week day and I want to go in for 
solitude. I am yours in His cause. 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


A Suggestion 


By K. CrANForD 
T LAST the thing has happened. 
Germany has attacked without 
warning an American ship, flying “a 
large American flag;” and there has been 
loss of life. 

Germany will probably claim that it is 
our own fault, that she gave us notice 
to keep out of those waters. The only 
answer to that can be that we had as 
much right in those waters as she had, 
and that, furthermore, we specifically 
| warned her that we should hold her ac- 
countable if she attacked an American 
ship. 

Well, she has done that thing—and 
how now? We cannot make war on her. 
We wouldn’t want to if we could. But 





we cannot stand for having our ships and 
our flag attacked! Why not pay Ger- 
many in her own coin? She could not 
complain—she knows what _ reprisal 
means, she believes in it. Let us simply 
seize (in view of irreparable loss of life 
to American citizens) say a dozen times 
the value of the Gulflight in German 
shipping now in American ports. 
Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 


Minus Humor 


By Mavup Montacue 

H’S it occurred to anybody that the 

war is due to the fact that the Ger- 
mans have not a sense of humor? They 
take themselves so seriously, and they 
require all the rest of the world to take 
then with equal seriousness, even going 
along with them to kneel at the altar of 
German Kultur. This is funny but the 
Germans cannot see it. 

Since learning that the neutral na- 
tions are anti-German in their sym- 
pathies, they are greatly hurt; and they 
are emphatic in their statements that 
they are fighting for existence—for their 
very life as a nation. Probably they 
believe this. And it never seems to 
amuse them, when they reflect, as re- 
flect they occasionally must, that people 
do not defend themselves by going out 
and attacking the neighbors—going just 
as far as they can beyond their borders 
to kill, burn and destroy. 

And there is always Belgium. A 
ghastly jest, but a jest when viewed in 
the light of self-defense. The enormity 
of the joke is lost upon the Germans, 
however; sincerely lost, no doubt. 

This analysis does not suggest a rem- 
edy; it merely inquires into the obscure 
causes of the disease. As I write, sensa- 
tional rumors are coming in, to the effect 
that the United States has already de- 
clared war. Well, war has to be taken 
seriously, so far as its execution is con- 
cerned. But its inception should have 
the light of humor shed upon it! 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Remove Causes 


By Henry E. Wricut 

AKE medicines and other fakes are 
simply the effects of private owner- 
ship of public utilities, the latter being 
the cause of all poverty and all corrup- 
tion. When Harper’s declares itself in 
favor of a plan to enable us all to work 
and get all we produce, and thus prevent 
the non-producer (idler) from getting 
anything, I with thousands of others will 
rally to its support. Instead of attack- 
ing effects, we must attack and remove 
causes. And why not go to the bat 
against the real evil? It is a great op- 
portunity, Harper’s is a great Weekly, 
and the people are ready for the fray. 

Causes removed, effects will disappear. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Give the Facts 


By Herman J. Bout 

I BELIEVE that it would be apprecia- 
ted by the American public if Mr. 
Hapgood would give his views from per- 
sonal observation in both belligerent 
camps, and not only from one side. The 
American press has so far viewed the 

situation with English eyes. 
New York City. 
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